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And will en rend our ancient love aſunder? 
| SHAKESPEARE, p78 


TEE days of Aubincourt were now chief- 

1 ſpent at the Tower, and a thouſand little 

incidents, ſoon ſhewed Matilda, the uitereſt 

ſhe had in his heart. „ ji | 
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1 
She would now have called herſelf hap- 


py, but for the ſhortening letters ſhe re- 5 
ceived from her ſiſter, who immerſed in the 


whirl of diſſipation, ſeldom ſaid more than 
that ſhe was well and happy. She was 


till in Cumberland, but lord Waldemar had | 


propoſed ſhortly removing to London for 


the winter; and the promiſed pleaſures of 
the metropolis, ſeemed to occupy all Au- 
guſta's heart, as well as her cares. 


The fierce ſuns of autumn began to tinge 
the foreſt with the richeſt brown, and the 
fields of waving corn, diverſified every land- 
hae” The rude mirth of the peaſantry 
enlivened the walks of Mrs. Laurie and 
Matilda, who participated in the general 
Joy of harveſt, when they ſaw the happy 


countenance of the huſbandman, exulting 
over his golden ſheaves, that loaded his 


carriages, and ſtored his capacious barns 


with future plenty. 


It was the ſeaſon too of meditation, as 
well as delight. The ſhadowy evenings, 
| I. 10 


1 4 
not unfrequently marked by the quivering 
: lightening or diſtant thunder, afforded ſub- 
jets for contemplation, and brought a gen- 


tle melancholy that was natural to'Matilda, 


though at this time, chaſed by the 5 
of her intelligent friends. 


It was on ſuch an evening, that Matilda 
was by accident ſitting alone with Aubin- 
court in the ſaloon. She had touched her 
guittar with more than uſual pathos, and her 
voice in the accompaniment, trembled with 
expreſſion. They were both ſoftened, 
and Matilda to repreſs the languor ſhe felt 
creeping on her, aroſe to put aſide her in 
ſtrument. At that moment, a letter was 
brought her, which ſhe eagerly opened, on 
finding it was from lord Waldemar. But 
what was her ſurpriſe and grief, to learn, 
that not only herſelf was almoſt for- 
gotten by Auguſta, but that his I» ; 


too, was a ſufferer. 


He begged Matilda would write to her 
ſiſter, and endeavour to detach her from the 
pleaſures 


B 2 
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| fake ſhe followed with an avidity, that 

| deſtroyed her own health as well as /is 
peace; and earneſtly entreated ſhe would 
not long delay viſiting them, ' as he hoped 
her preſence might contribute to keep Au- 
guſta 1 more at home. 


. - By the ** of this letter, Matilda ad | 
they were in town, where the folly of her 
ſiſter was more likely to increaſe than to 


ſubſide. „ 


bhe burſt into tears, and putting the let- 
ter into the hand of Aubincourt, deſired he 
would adviſe her how to ad. 


4 


"YU diſtreſs had coo much effect on him 
to ſuffer either a peruſal of the letter, or an 
attempt at conſolation; he put it in his 
pocket, promiſing to obſerve her requeſt 
before he departed, and without exactly 
knowing what he did, trembling and con- 
fuſedly declared his affections, which a few 
: hours before he had determined not to do, 
till 


453 


till he had obtained on night proof of her 
＋ egard. 


Lord Waldemar's letter, had ſo far ſoft- 
ened Matilda, that ſhe was not in a humour 
to conceal the ſentiments ſhe entertained ; 
which ſo unlooked, and almoſt unhoped for 
by Aubincourt, elevated him to a rapture 
ſhe had never before ſeen him indulge. 
He had reflected on his age, which was ten 
years more than Matilda's, and his recent 
confeſſion of love for Seraphine, which he 
feared would operate in his disfavour ; but- 
the generous frankneſs, and unaffected mo- 
deſty, with which the amiable girl confeſ- 
ſed her partiality, raiſed her in his eyes to 
little leſs than a being, the attainment of 
whoſe eſteem and affection, was the per- 
: tection of human e 


As ſoon as ſhe tall 8 herſelf 
from his ardent proteſtations of unfeigned 
admiration and love, ſhe retired to. her 
chamber overwhelmed with the mingled 
ſenſations of grief and joy. 


B 3 . She 


| She trembled for the fate of the unhappy ; 
lord Waldemar and of her miſguided ſiſter, 
but ſhe could not help feeling a conſcious 


_ ſenſe of rectitude as well in the choice of 
ber friend and lover, as of her ſituation in 


life; and a delightful calm ftole over her 
ſoul, in reflecting that the man to whom 
| ſhe had always looked up as a ſuperior be- 


ing, was to become her future guide, pro- 


tector and friend. 


At the ſupper hour, ſhe deſcended to 


preſide as uſual; and Aubincourt, (who 


was ſeated by his aunt,) the moment he 
ſaw her, ſtarted from his ſeat to lead her t. to 
og table. 


Mrs. Laurie, who knew how unaccuſ- 


tomed he was to thoſe little attentions, 


ſome make the momentous buſineſs of their 
lives, imagined this little gallantry aroſe ' 
from his concern at lord Waldemar's un- 
pleaſant letter : the contents of which he 
had been communicating to her ; but Ma- 


_ in whoſe heart, every word Aubin= 


ure 
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court had uttered, was deeply engraven, felt 
it the conſequence of her ingenuous avowal, 
and his own tender happineſs, | 


After ſupper, it being moon-light, Aubin- 
court propoſed a ſtroll in the avenue. Mrs. 


Laurie whoſe health had lately ſuffered _ 


from a cold, walked a ſhort way, and then 
declaring herſelf tired, begged ics w__ 


proceed without her. 


Matilda hefitated, as to obeying her re- 
queſt, till the hand of Aubincourt which 
had almoſt unknown to her, graſped one of 
hers, ſeemed to reproach her, by ſudden- 
ly quitting its hold. She turned and be- 
gan to . on the beauty of the moon, 


Fn You may 8 the moon, aid Au- 
bincourt, « but while the idea of Matilda 

preſſes on my heart, I have neither eyes or 

thought for other beauties. Yet think me 
not of the herd of lovers, who can ſpeak 

of nothing but their miſtre(s's charms ! I 
muſt ſpeak of my own heart; of its hopes, 

| | * 4 its 


[$3 
its fears ; and, however unfaſhionable the 


theme, theſe, I flatter myſelf will ſecure 
the attention of Matilda. 


He then proceeded to ſpeak of her father, 
.and to beg that he might acquaint him with _ 
his wiſhes by the firſt meſſenger that came 

from Arthurine to the Tower. Matilda 
heſitated at firſt, but, ſoon overcome by his 
arguments, conlented. 


7 


cHap. 


CHAP. IL. 


When lo! the death bell ſmote her ear, 
Sad ſounding in the gale. e 
5 MALLET. 


Never had the whole life of Matilda 
preſented fo bliſsful a page, as that which 
for a few weeks after the declaration of 
Aubincourt, lay open before her. 


His taſte in painting improved her's ; her 
1 8 | Works 
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works became more correct, at the ſame 5 
time more beautiful, and her execution on 
the lute more excellent, by a deſire of 
pleaſing him, for whoſe ſake alone, ſhe 
thought accompliſhments of value; and ſhe 
found, that however Auguſta's taſte might 
lead her to ſeek happineſs in gaiety, the 
phantom ſo often and ſo juſtly called fleet- 
ing, is never more ſteadily viewed, than in 

the boſom of retirement, in the purſuit of 
ele gant and uſeful a al | 


| A 8 impa tience for the arrival of 
a meſſenger from Arthurine, at length, open- 
ed a path for Matilda's anxiety; ſeveral 
weeks had elapſed without any letter or 
meſſage from thence; and this incertitude 
reſpecting the welfare of the family, was 
at length dreadfully relieved. Lady Ar- 


thurine ſent a chariot, with a letter, dey 


_ firing Matilda would inſtantly ſet out for 
her father's- ſeat, as he was not PI to 


live. 


Full of horrid expeRation, Matilda dey 
| layed. 


1 
layed not a moment, but throwing herſelf 
into the carriage, proceeded with all poſſi- 
ble expedition to Arthurine. 


* 


The inſtant ſhe entered the park, that 
ſhe could catch a glimpſe of the houſe, her 
worſt fears were confirmed: the front win- 
dos were all ſhut up. Overcome with 
grief, ſhe ſunk from the ſeat, and was car- 
ried into the ſaloon in a ſtate of inſenſibi- ; 
* 1 
on recovering, ſhe was conducted to the 
counteſs, whom ſhe found in her dreſſing 
room, with an appearance of eaſe, that ill 
accorded with the feelings of Matilda. 
Little affection as from her character it 
might be ſuppoſed, ſhe felt for lord Arthu- 
- Tine, his daughter could not have enter- 
tained an idea of finding her careleſsly 
thrown on a ſofa, reading a trifling novel, 
without one trace of ſorrow in her features, 
or even concern in her eee 


| Matilda, the abies whth ſuperlative 
hau 8 


[12] 


haughtineſs, and, after flightly enquiring of 
her health, told her, ſhe had ſent for her, 
that ſhe might be preſent at the 3 of 
the will. Matilda l. 


: « Was there then no ns of my ſceing 
my father alive, when you ſent for me ma- 
dam bl 


60 Not much,” anſwered her ladyſhip 
(colouring at Matilda's manner, which was 
highly indicative of her ſenſe of ſuch cru- 
_ elty,) lord Arthurine requeſted that he 
might not be diſturbed. $ P 


« His —.— would not have 4 ure 
him, ſaid Matilda, © but when does your 
i expect ah | 


I have not I to her; ſhe, I believe, 2 
has no part in the will, therefore need not 
= Df preſent,” : 125 


Matilda turned with contempt from the 
unfeeling woman, and, pleading fatigue, 
quitted 


61]. 


quitted the * Nicht one of the ſer- 
vants (whom ſhe recollected to be the 
houſekeeper) in the hall, ſhe begged to be 
conducted to the room that held the re- 
mains of her father. 


« You ill ine, furs) ah e 


ſaid the good old houſekeeper, -* you will 


not go to look at the corpſe to-night | 
you are not well.---Come into my 
room, and let me get you ſomething com- 


fortable : old Standen has not forgot you. 


nor your ſiſter; but ſhe, poor dear, is not 
ſent for, as I can learn.---Alack ! * lady, 
you do look fadly wan!“ 


Never mind,” ſaid the weeping Ma- 
tilda, I am not ill, my good Standen; but 


you ſhall go with me to ſee my poor father, 


and I will take ſomething afterwards. 


. Well, my“ dear lady, I will go with 
you, if you wiſh it; but I am oy loath. 1 


W, banden Y 


cc Nay, | 


— — 


* 1 
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"vel 


« Nay, nothing. cok have lived . "OY 
long while ;---aye, before your ſweet mo- 
ther died: Heaven reſt her.---There could 
not come ſuch another ;---fo I ſaid, when 

I heard my lord was going to be married 
again.---Ah, poor man !---well, he is at 
reſt now---but I believe he did not die 


99 


eaſy. 


« Do you think ſo, Standen?“ 


* Ah, it is no matter ;---old women are 
apt to prate.---I heard him talk to my 
lady, before he died, but I muſt not tell 


you.” 


1 They now arrived at 2 G0 into which 


Standen put a key. 


725 What ' ” cried Matilda, * does no one 
watch by my 0 father's remains?“ 


« Alas!” cried 9 with . as 1 
motioned for that, ow it was rejected, As 
a uſeleſs ceremony. 


35 Matilda 
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Matilda was ſhocked by this neglect, but 


1 


much more ſo, when ſhe entered the aw 


ful room of death, and ſaw the traces of 


horror on the livid features of the corpſe, 


which not even the compoſure of the laſt 
* could obliterate. 


8 What v was the converſation you heard, 
Standen?“ ſaid Matilda, wiſhing to account 
for the ſtriking caſt of the viſage, ſo un- 
like that her father uſed to wear. 


Why, I cannot make much of my 
ſtory,” ſaid Standen; I only heard my 


lady ſay, it was done, and could not be un- 


done ; then my lord ſaid, it rendered his 
death- bed, the bed of remorſe and com- 


punction; and I thought he ſpoke as if it 


Was ſhe who had done it. 


« Ah, my poor father * faid Matilda 
taking up one of the lifeleſs hands, and 
bathing it with her tears, would thy 


daughter thus have rendered thee uneaſy ?” 
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[16] 
| She ſunk on her knees, and gazed ears 
neſtly at the face of the corpſe, then co- 
vered her own, and wept, ſometimes apoſ- 
trophiſing the ſpirit of her * fa- 
ther. 


| Standen, who trembled at her wildneſs, 
- endeavoured, in vain, to get her out of the 
room. „ 


Come, my dear lady,” cried ſhe, © you 
cannot bring your poor father back again, 
but, I am ſure, you will go after him, . 
yu take on at this rate.” : 


# © Matilda was now quite flent. 


| «© Come,” Kue Shiites Afi her 
j HE - hand ſoftly on her um. cc come, my love, 1 
| let us go!“ | 
i ; 4 
| She received no anſwer ; and again took 
her arm, which, lifting up a little, and 
letting it go » fell lifeleſs = her fide. 


The 


ö 
| 
\ 
i 
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The diſtreſs of Standen was now extreme; 


ſhe was too feeble to raiſe Matilda, and 


ſtood irreſolute, whether to call for aſſiſt:- 
ance, or ſtay till ſhe ſhould revive of her- 
ſelf. Old as ſhe was, and uſed to occur- 
rences of the ſame kind, ſhe could not help 
trembling at the ſolemn ſtillneſs of the 
chamber, and the awful ſcene before her, 
The pale corpſe of her maſter, (with one 
of its hands graſped in that of the ſenſeleſs 
Matilda ,) ſhe could have imagined, would 
| ſpeak, to re- animate his hapleſs daughter. 
She moved towards the door, but was un- 
able to take her eyes from the corpſe ; its 
countenance was melancholy, and, ſhe 
thought, reproachful. She again made an 
effort to go, but the farther ſhe got from 
the bed, the more awful appeared the 

ſcene ; and, returning back, ſhe ſeated 
| herſelf, and ſhed ſome tears. 


pa My poor Matilda,” cried the, throws 
ing her trembling arms around her, if 
you are dead, old Standen may as well die 
| voi: HI. C - n_ 
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She took her head on her boſom, and, 
gazing at the pale cheek, and half- cloſed 
eye, thought the intelligent ſpirit that uſed 


to animate her countenance, fled for ever, 
and * burſt into tears. 


5 folemp filence landed, and ſome 
time elapſed, in which Matilda did not re- 
cover. At length, a female ſervant paſſed 
the door, and ſeeing it ajar, entered, to 
know who was there. Standen now, with 
her aſſiſtance, removed Matilda to the room 


that had been prepared for her, where ſne 


recovered from her inſenſibility, and, for 
ſome time, —— wept. = 


Shades now obliged her to take ſome 
refreſhment, and amuſed her with many 
little anecdotes of what paſſed during her 
childhood, and ſome of her mother, of 
whom ſhe ſpoke with an affection border- 


ingy« on reverence. 


I have "IF" i" in this family,” ſaid 
ſhe, and N pas of 1 it is dear to me. 
I hope 


[19] 


1 hope I ſhall ro m__ little e "a 
my days 1 in it.” g 


a I will take upon me t6 anſwer that 
you ſhall,” cried Matilda ; © but I hope 
my poor wr has not neglected to pro- 
vide for you.” 


C Would to Heaven,” faid Standen, ear- 
neſtly, „that I could be as ſure he has 
properly es for you! 


What do you mean, Standen? 


« Nay, I muſt not tell you.---But, I 
wiſh I had not heard all that I have! 


« Oh, I had forgotten, Standen ;---tell 
me what you heard lady Arthurine ſay to 
my poor father.” 


Cc Why, . that matter, my lady did | 
not ſay much, but my lord wiſhed to ſee 
the count De Laffon.“ | 


C 4 Matilda 


12% 
Matilda l at the name ; the re-. 


ce of that man was horror to her; 
but, wiſhing to know ſome circumſtances 
Aubincourt had omitted in his recital, ſhe 
enquired of Standen, if ſhe knew why the 
count had left the Tower ſo ſoon after the 
death of his lady, and why it had after- 
wards belonged to the earl, her father ? 


1 Ah, my lady,” cried Nu PHI 
. * not tell you all that is thought.” 


0 Why not, my good sungen N 


. «© Becauſe ſome of it will Il be known Som | 
enough, and the reſt will wen make you 
melancholy.” ET, ; 
« On that head you need not fear me; 
and, unleſs you have particular reaſons for 
keeping it ee, I 1 like to know - 


what "op mean.“ 


* 


bs Why, my late, as to the firſt queſtion,” 


ſaid Standen, * het voice, I be- 
| lieve 


[ 5: WP 
lieve my lord count could not leep in the 
Tower, for they ſaid his lady's father came 
to him every gh, and undrew his Bo . 
Curtains.” 


Matilda ſhuddered, as ſhe remembered 

his agitation. 1 in the en 
3 And I 3 moreover, - heatd; ” conti- 
nued Standen, that there was an agree- 
ment between my late lord and the count, 
that the Tower ſhould be the property of 
the former, as ſoon as the count > Ih Fi iori 

Was dead. Reit 


60 3 heaven l' cried Matilda, 
again ſhuddering, with dreadful ſurmiſes. 
„ You are cold, my dear young lady,” 
faid Standen; . let me go and get ſome 
more wood : 1 i 


« No, no, Standen, I am not cold. But | 
why have you heſitated telling me this; I 
ſee nothing in it relating to me ?” 


[22] 


i It does not materially concern you, „ 


returned Standen, < nor will it fignify, I 
believe, that my lady is not Heir to remain 


| ha a widow |! id 


8 * What do you mean Standen "A 


% Nay, 8 I have now aid too 
much, yet ſhe never was a mother to you ; 


therefore, her marrying again, will not be 


of much conſequence.” 


« You muſt explain yourſelf, Standen, 
It is not poſſible that lady Arthurine could 
admit the addreſſes of another, before my 
_ father was dead l 


* It is too poſſible,” cried Standen, with 
a melancholy ſhake of her head; It is 
too plain to be overlooked ; alas! who 
would have thought that the count =o | 


The count De Laffon!“ exclaimed 
Matilda. | 
* Ah 


I 23 ] 


Ah, yes!. my lady; it was about eight 
weeks ago, as near as I can remember, 
that the count came here ſeemingly much 
out of temper ; he went to my poor maſter 
in the library, and they were heard to talk 
very earneſtly. Not long after, all the 
ſervants remarked that the count was al- 
ways here, and that he always joined my 
lady whenever ſhe walked out, which by 
the bye, was pretty often ; and one of the 
valets heard a converſation between them, 
(he was filly enough to repeat it,) which 
put the matter beyond all doubt.” 


Matilda made no remarks on Standen's 
recital ; ſhe was abſorbed in thought: a 
retroſpection of all ſhe had ever heard or 
ſeen of the count, came acroſs her mind; 

and his views in marrying Seraphine,--- 
in his declaration to herſelf,---and in his 
preſent intentions reſpecting lady Arthu- 


rine, were oſtenſibly on the ſcore of the 
moſt deteſtable avarice. 


Standen remained with her till after mid- 
C4 night, 


5 | a | 
night, and it was not till fatigue and drow 


fineſs made it abſolutely. neceſlary, _ 
they ſeparated for the night. | 


Happily, this 3 . the | 
thoughts of Matilda from recurring to her 
| forrows, and the morning bell, which a- 


waked her, brought a ſervant with lady 


Arthurine's requeſt, that ſhe would þreak- 
faſt with her in her dreſſing room. 


dhe inſtantly aroſe, and Gs thither, 

where ſhe waited ſome time before the ap- 
pearance of the counteſs; 3 and that time was 
ſ pent in tears for her recent loſs; ; but, how- 
ever, the idea of her father's dying without, 
herſeeing him, frequently occurred, to aug- 
ment her grief; the recollection | that ſhe 
never had, by any one action, voluntarily 
diſobliged him, ſoftened the poignancy of 

the pang ſhe felt, 3 in being e of his 8 


kf bleſſing. 
When Ws Arthurine entered the room, 
| the coolly een Matilda, and deſiring a 
ſervant 


. 


[25] 
ſervant to ſee if Mr. Allwin was come, 
ſeated herſelf at the breakfaſt table. _. 


Mlir. Allwin joined them in a few minutes, 

and Matilda found, he was the lawyer ap- 
pointed to read the will. Few words paſ- 
ſed during the repaſt, and when the table 
was removed, lady Arthurine going to an 
eſcritoire, took from thence a parchment, 
which ſhe put into the hands of Mr. All- 


win. 

« As there is no one mentioned” ſaid ſhe, 
* but you, lady Matilda, my ſon and my- 
ſelf, (who am ſole guardian and executrix 
to the will,) there is no need of more 


witneſſes; vou may begin to read, . 
Allwin.“ | 


Matilda . grew faint, and lean- 
ed back in her chair. 


Lady Matilda,” ſaid the 8 fix- 
it his eye  compaſſionately. on her © you 
look 


1 
ook very pale; you are il, 1 am afraid? 
| ws tt 


466 No, no, Mr. Allwin”” returned ſhe, | 
6 pray, procee * | 


He ſhook his head with a mixture of 
concern and indignation, as he mentioned 
the bequeſt to Matilda, which was but 
three thouſand pounds, with the liberty of 
refiding at the Tower : as long as ſhe FIR 


| proper. 


RO 3240 86 Na; 
Auguſta was named, as having received a 
ſimilar ſum on her marriage, and the join- 
ture of lady Arthurine was fifteen hundred 
per ann. to be paid out of the Arthurine 
eſtate; which, with the jewels, plate, and 
other effects, was bequeathed to the preſent 
earl, entruſted to the management of Mr. 

Allwin, during his minority. 


The reading was no ſooner over, than 


Matilda, oppreſſed * a variety of pain ful 
ſenſations, 


8 


oppoſed ; but this ſtorm of grief, laſted not 
long: her natural ſtrength of mind affiſted 


and ſomewhat delayed by the ſcene in lady 


her with collected force, and threatened to 


ſions, 


n 


2 W leave to retire, 4 fought - 
| her change: 


Recollection, — had been repelled by 
the drowſineſs of the preceding evening, 


Arthurine's drefling room, now ruſhed on 
beat down the feeble barriers, her fortitude 


her in calming her feelings, and in endea- 


vouring to exert the. reſolution ſhe had 
often found efficacious, on leſs trying occa- 


%  _—_ — 22 — - 
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Hence horrible ſhadow »—unreal 
Mockery, hence. 1 et 
| eh SHAKESPEARE. 


3 
\ 


. M ATILDA ſoon conſidered ſhe could be 


no ways an acceptable viſitor to lady Arthu- 


rine, and determined, after once more viſiting 


the corpſe of her lamented father, to depart. 

She ſent for'Standen, who, as unwillingly 

as before, attended her to the chamber ; but 
Matilda's 


1 


Matilda“ 8 * was more Kettle more 
calm, and Standen cautiouſly avoided men- 
tioning any thing that might ſhock her. 
Matilda took her eternal adieu of the ſacred 


remains, and was followed * Ons to 
her chaniber. 8 


"> « Standen,” ' ſaid ſhe, after having wept 
for ſome minutes in ſilence, © your attach- 
ment to my departed parents, makes me 
anx1ous to have you about me : ſhould you 


Mes to be my OY F eee ; pt 


Ah, my + odd young lady,” Laid Stan- 
den, doubtingly, « it is my only wiſh to 
die in your ſervice ; will you ſuffer me to 
live with you: Fr 


+ The feftmnouicat you can receive your 


diſmiſſion from lady Arthurine.” 


That I can do immediately. I have 
long been in the way. I loved my firſt 
lady too well, to be pleaſing to the ſecond ; 
ſhe will gladly give me my diſmiſſion,”” - 

5 Then 


[30] 


Then go,” cried Matilda - *-arjd te- 
ceive it; vou ſhall return with me to the 
Tower.” ie; . 


Standen delayed not a moment, but re- 
turned inſtantly, and, with tears of joy, in- 
formed Matilda, ſhe ſhould be ready to at- 
i tend her in a few hours. | 


'S Nothing now . but to requeſt 

the chariot, and take leave of lady Arthu- 
rine; which being done, Matilda, with her 
faithful and grateful nnn fat out 
for the T ower. E 8 


The aden of the laſt time the 
journeyed that way, preſſed heavily on the 
heart of Matilda ; then her father was alive, 
and though the frown he wore, and the 
gloomy ſtorm, rendered the journey un- 
pleaſant, yet ſhe would have encountered 
the ſame frown, the ſame ſtorm, nay, every | 
calamity, to have had the fame companion. 
The end of the ſecond day, terminated 
this * journey; ; the Joy of Mrs. 


Laurie, 


{ 31 } 
Laurie, on again receiving her friend, could 
not be repreſſed by the news of lord Arthu- 
rine's death; but when ſhe ſaw Matilda 
pale and ſorrowing, ſhe experienced a na- 
tural ſympathy; and the earl, however he 
had been before diſliked, was now la- 
mented. 


| Aubincourt ſpent the evening with 
them; and, as the moon aroſe, propoſed a 
walk. Matilda, glad to have afew moments 
to herſelf, begged he would acompany Mrs. 
Laurie, and ſuffer her to retire, as her 
ſpirits were oppreſſed, and her ſtrength al- 
moſt exauſted ; he ſaw the emotions that 
ſhe could not conceal, and, bidding her be 
calm, and endeavour to take fome repoſe, 
Rrayed with his aunt over the lawn. 


« T have much curioſity,” ſaid Mrs. Lau- 
rie, to ſee what that chapel contains; but 
I am rather afraid I ſhould never have cou- 


rage to enter it, unleſs you, my dear au- 
bincourt, was with me. 


cc Then 


1 


E Then, let us go now,” faid he this 
:  eno6n-liphe will give it, in my eyes, addi- 
n intereſt. : __ us enjoy the mee” . 
A .. n Then gate was diva 
backs was'the grand entrance of the cha- | 
pel: it opened to the middle aiſle, up 
vrhich, the moon ſtreaming, rendered it 
fingularly ſolemn; and the vaſt retiring 
arcades of pillars, with the forcible con- 
traſt of light and ſhade, conjured up a ſort 
of religious awe in the boſoms of Mrs. 
Laurie and Aubincourt, that almoſt yu. | 
nern reſpiration. . 


4 If * one believed in the dominion 
of ſpectres, ſaid Aubincourt, in a re- 
ſtrained tone, © they might moſt reaſon- 

_ ably be ſuppoſed to reign at ſuch an | hour, 
and in ſuch a Ap as chis. EEG 


e Huſh 1 rl | Mrs. Laurie, „ not a | 
word of ghoſts; this e. is too ſolemn 
Br ſuch a mention. 4 


„ They 


SLY 


. 


They were now near ohe end of the aiſle, 
oe” ſtopped to look at the awful obſcurity 
of the an ory. of the wages 


"2 Your ill. timed W Charles, has 
made me ſuperſtitious,” ſaid Mrs. Laurie; 
if I ſtay here much longer, I ſhall think 1 
| ſee a figure gliding between the pillars 
yonder: nay, this is too much; it is 


not fancy, let us got what do I ſee?” 


Do you ge, my dear aunt;” cried, 
Aubincourt, tremulouſly, I muſt ſtay and 
ſee whether we are deceived or not.” 


There was no time for her to retreat, 
the moon-beams fell on a dazzling white 
figure, as it waved * the aiſle toward 
them. r 


- 


| Aubincourt diſtractedly endeavoured to 
advance, but ſuddenly recoiled; he ad- 
vanced again: the figure ſhrieked, and 
fled through the remoter arches. He then 
ſtaggered to Mrs. Laurie, who was paſt 


Vol. III. | D 7 | the ; 


(341. 


the power of ſpeaking or moving, and, 
ſeizing her arm, hurried from the chapel. 


<« Charles !” cried ſhe, when the air had 
ſomewhat recovered her, what have we 
ſeen ?” 


508 Do not aſk me,” returned he, I 
have ſeen my death!” * 


« You look, you C peak wildly, Charles; 
why ſhould this affect you gn | 


« Say not a word, I conjure you, my 
anntt” - 5 

« Alas! why will you not tell me ?--- 
what have we ſeen ?---my conjectures are 
too horrible to bear ; if I may believe the 
evidence of my ſenſes,---1t was---Ma- 
tilda! ? e 
The name appeared to ſtrike Aubincourt 
to the heart; he ſuddenly bid his aunt 
7 - E good 


[EI 


3 night, and flew over the "RR with 
all the appearance of phrenzy. | 


Mrs. Laurie entered, and threw herſelf 
on a ſeat in the hall, ſcarcely poſſeſſed of 


reaſon enough to aſſiſt her conjectures, on 


the events of the few preceding minutes 


but the natural ſuperſtition of her character, 
ſoon laid hold on this alarming appearance, 
as the ſure and ſpeedy forerunner of Matil- 
da's death; and, if ſpirits were only permit- 
ted to appear at the moment, when the ſoul 
is hovering on the confines of eternity, ſhe- 
might, at that inſtant, be dying, or even 
dead. 


Vnable to bear the ſurmiſe, Mrs. Laurie 


ſeized a light and aſcended the ſtairs : She - 


liſtened at Matilda's door ; every thing 
within was perfectly ſtill, and, when ſhe 
entered, the ſilence of death ſeemed to 
pervade the gloomy chamber. She now 


haſtily approached the bed, and undrew the 


curtain: Matilda lay without the ſmalleſt 


appearance of motion, and the paleneſs 
| D 2 5 that 


151 


chat overſpread her countenance, | appeared 
to juſtify every n 5 , 


46 Alas!“ cried Mrs. Laurie, . he is 
then dead.” 


| Matilda ſtarted at the ſound, and, raiſing 
herſelf up, Mrs. Laurie fearfully drew 
| back. n 5 | 


cc W hat? 18 the matter ah exiad Matilda, 


*| The ſight of Mrs. Laurie, holding the 
bed- curtain with one hand, and the lamp 
in the other, whoſe rays threw ſtronger ex- 
preſſion on her features, (already wild with 

terror,) prepared | her for ſome extraordinary 
| Banning 


er © What i is s the matter 155 repeated ſhe. 
ce Are you a | clas Mrs. Laurie. 


„ Certainly,” returned Matilda; why 
that queſtion ; why all this apparent agita- 


tion or 
Mrs. 


tal 


"Moni Laurie began to Re ſenſible of her 
imprudence, in thus alarming her young 
friend; and, ſeating herſelf by the ſide of 
the bed, begged the would be compoſed, 
and forgive her intruſion, for which ſhe 
endeavoured to account; but her manner 
| ſtill wild, and her words unconnected, im- 
preſſed Matilda with the moſt eri ex- 5 

pectations. 


Fc Where 1s Aubincourt * cm „ 


> Heaven along knows," recurned Mes, 5 
Laurie. | | 


What do you fay ?” exclaimed Matil- 
da, © do not keep me in ignorance ; pray 
tell me all REL | | 


"0 


« What i is the matter ep 1d Mrs. Lau- 1 


rie, with an n * 


cc * pity, tell me, where did you laſt fe 


Aubincourt.” 


Dz3 ' «© Alas! 


[8] 


Alas 11 hardly know; but why da 
you ale? 


| * 1 fear ele Matilda i in agony, © 7 TE 
fear, my dear friend, vou are not ob 
17 80 as : 7 


Is there any thing fo very eee 
in Aubincourt's een me at the hall 
er!“, 


cc Is he 2 home, ras pu 


wh Yes, I _ fo, 
« Thank Heaven.” 5 

5 Fe Why do your thank Hearts: * ; . 
15 Becauſe I hops Aubincour is cafe | 


I hope ſo too,” ſaid Mrs. Lauric . 
5 good "oy Mata.” 


66 Stay,” cried Matilda you muſt not 
leave 


E 99 1. 


leah | me, Mrs. Eat I will riſe and dreſs _ 
Foes I TO not —_ _” "a0 


40 80 1 fear, ſaid Mry. Laurie. 


"IN What do gh mean, = dear friend oth 


« Go to the eaſt - wing, act "9p will 
know.” EN | 1 


Mrs. Laurie's looks were unequivocal 
proofs of a diſordered imagination, and Ma- 
tilda, terrified, began to ring for Martha, 


« ] tell you,” reſumed Mrs. Laurie with 
earneſtneſs, I tell you it is uſeleſs : when 
once the breath is out of the body, the 
ſhrilleſt ſound cannot recall it. Why do 
you ring?” ; 2 


(768 P or Martha, to come and Sol me to 


No hands but mine ſhall perform that 
office :- will put on the laſt ſad garment, ET 4 
D 4 | and : 55 4 | 


\ 


1 40 5 
ad hide my own heart, - at the ſame time, 


beneath ERS 


* Came, my dear Mrs. Laurie,” ſaid Ma- 
tilda, as Martha entered, will you ſuffer me 2 
to attend * to your chamber Sf 


25 No, no !” cried Mrs. Lande, 85 1 cannot 
reſt.” 


. « Will you hen go with; me, to my Yee : 
fing-room 25 | 


«I will go with you any where.” 


\ Matilda caught at this pliability, and hav- 
ing ſeated her on a ſofa, ſent Martha to 


call Standen, who came, trembling at the 
gloom of the apartments ſhe Was obliged to 


before ſhe reached Matilda . 


66 « My poor De, Feat reſt him” aid 
| the, as ſhe entered, was ſurely out of his 
| ſenſes, when he ſent you here, my lady. 
4 ſhake every limb- of me, when I go about 


here; ; 


[4 Y. 


here 3 I ſhall grow uſed: to it in time i but | 
what is the matter ? why, you, look more 
pale than ever, my lady!” 


| Matilda ſoon explained the aue of affairs 


_ engaged Standen's good offices by a few ; | 


hints of Mrs. Laurie's character; who, after 
talking ſomewhat more reaſonably, was 
prevailed on at length, to go to bed. 


Standen and Martha watched by her | 
during the night, which Matilda ſpent in 
her drefling-room, conſulting within her- 


| ſelf, how to act reſpecting her diſordered 


friend; the cauſe of whoſe inſanity the be- 5 


an be ſepnetb ing a e * 
2 She waited and nee for che 
morning, often viſiting Mrs. Laurie's cham- 
ber door, whoſe wandering ſenſes, ſhe 
| hoped, a little ſleep would collect. Nor was 
ſhe diſappointed : on finding ſhe was awake 
| ſoon after day-break, Matilda ventured to 
enquire how ſhe had ſpent the night? and 
was anſwered, Very uneaſily; from 
e which, | 


[42]. 


5 


wvnhich, ſhe knew her ſenſes were returned: 
but ſhe was diſtreſſed to ſee Mrs. Laurie's 
uſual ſpirits were fled; and that her eye, of- 
ten fixed ſteadily on her, was never with- 
drawn without a tear. She feared to urge 


her on the ſubject, but determined, when 


night came, once more to viſit the eaſt 
wing, to ſee if any clue was to be obtained, 
that could lead her to the * of this my- 
ſtery. 


Mrs. Laurie continued the whole day in 
the ſame melancholy, and retired early to 
her chamber, declining Martha's offer of 

watching by her. 


| : Matilda then ſent for Standen, and ſaid, 
me had a deſire of ſeeing ſome rooms that 

were not inhabited; aſking her, at the ſame 
time, if ſhe would accompany her through 
them. © She knew that Standen could have 


heard nothing concerning the eaſt wing, 


and therefore ſhe ſhould have no fears to 
combat but her own. The good old wo- 
man rely followed, and they reached the 

8 ſecond 


£43] 


ſecond clikinid&s; without exchanging * 
word; here, as they had hurried along, Ma- 
tilda fat down to reſt herſelf, bidding Stan- 
den do the ſame, who, putting the night 
lamp ſhe had brought, on the floor, began 
to remark on the appearance of the room. 


Ii is a fad old place, my lady,” ſaid the ; 
66 do but look, how the boards here are 
wearin 'S away. 


66 Do you bear no noiſe, standen 75 ſaid e 
Matilda. e e 70 | 


5 5 


5 wm Who, J, my an no, Heaven forbi 5 8 


« Liſten l. aid Matilda, San; cc and 
w_ it comes from that room?“ | 


« Why, Fin I üb hear forcing y 
can we Ie bans that my by Ae * 


. „No; that door thus not heen opens 
ſince J have been here. But, hark the 
noiſe is certainly 1 in that.room PE 4 | 


ER 


141 


It kept growing louder, and Hs, 
catching up the lamp, in the trembling of 
age and fear, extinguiſhed it. The door of 


; the other chamber. now 3 violently, | 


and Matilda threw her arms round Standen. 

Again the door ſhook, and a blaze of li ght 

burſt upon them, as it flew open. A per- 
ſon bearing a torch, waved it high above his 


head, and end the n of Au- 
— 


His ſurpriſe at finding them there, and 
in darkneſs, could but be equalled by their 
alarm. To his repeated enquiries of the 
reaſon, Matilda only uttered the name of 
Mrs. Laurie. Aubincourt began to fear 
ſome dreadful misfortune, till Standen in- 
formed him how ill that lady had been, 
and mentioned, that a deſire of ſeeing 
theſe rooms had brought Matilda thither. 


| «But why chaſe this hour ?” ſaid he, 
and why again viſit theſe chambers, Ma- 


tilda, when your ſpirits are ſo unequal to 


the taſk? but, come,” added he, taking 
1 : her 


* 
- 


4] 


i her arm, © you have never yet 3 this 
room, which is the laſt of the ſuite; you 
may now ſee how it commun icates with the 


e 55 


cc No,” . Matilda, 6 it 18 n 0 
fatisfy me, that you have ſeen it; we will 


return to the body of the Tower.“ 


6 It might occaſion alarm among the 
ſervants,” returned Aubincourt, * were I 
ſeen to come with you from this wing : it 
is late, and I will take my leave. Be aſ- 
. ſured, an impulſe of curioſity alone, induced 


me to explore theſe rooms, at ſuch an Y 


hour. LY 


He left 8 but his laſt words were 
by no means ſatisfactory to Matilda; the 
agitation painted on his face, the trembling 
earneſtneſs with which he ſpoke, ang the 
hour at which he choſe to viſit the chapel, 
were indubitable proofs that ſomething had 
occurred ; and Mrs. Lauric's temporary in- 


ſanity, 


[46] 


Anity, with her obſcure hints of that wing, 
tended to . her ſurmiſes. 


wy She quitted . in the eller; and 


retired to her chamber: but the idea of 


Mrs. Laurie and Aubincourt, haunted her, 


- whether ſleeping or waking ; and the agita- 


tion of her mind gave her a flight fever, 


that encreaſed the weakneſs of her frame, 
as well as her depreſſion of ſpirits. - 


The next morning, Mrs. Laurie aroſe 


_ early, and entered Matilda's chamber. 


* «< 

A... 7 * 
. 
3 4 


«&] fear, my dear friend,” ſaid ſhe, 6c you 
have found me a troubleſome gueſt theſe two 
laſt days; you muſt not, in future, be 


alarmed at any little neſs I may have. I 


ought to have warned you of "wy ae of- 


ten 1 in this _ 


But, while he was Fs endeavouring to 
make light of her diſorder, Matilda obſerv- 
ed, her manner was hardly free from the 
diſtraction that had marked it on her firſt 

5 . alarm ; 


14] 


alarm; her eyes were ſtill wild, and her 
voice tremulous; and the ſame livid colour, 
overſpread her countenance. 

In hopes, the uſual occupations of the 
day, would in ſome meaſure reſtore ſereni- 
ty to both their minds, Matilda prepared 
to riſe, and determined to think not of her 
own ſorrows, if ſhe could diſſipate the un- 
eaſineſs of Mrs. Laurie; but, on endeavour- 
ing to dreſs herſelf, ſhe found her weakneſs 
ſo extreme, that it was judged moſt pru- 
dent for her to remain in her chamber, at 
5 1 ſome part of the day. 


Every feveriſh 3 that wavered 
cover her countenance, were ſo many con- 
firmations of Mrs. Laurie's fears, reſpecting 
her approaching diſſolution. It was with 
the greateſt difficulty ſhe awaited the next 
viſit of Aubincourt, with whom ſhe im- 
mediately conſulted on the neceſſity of 
ſending for a Phyſician, 


Matilda 


4 


: ba — 
* "i, 
4 "6 . i 


[4] 


Matilda * was then much bete and had | 


| . a t 


40 1 know not that the was ill, my | 


aunt,” ſaid he, * why was 1 not informed 


n ax 


e Nay, I do not know that ſhe is what 
may be called d, but, ſince the appearance 


in the chapel, I have every moment expect- 


1 ed---I know not what. N 


„ 
4 1 hope you have not mentioned it to 
her p | 8 


46 4 N —_— 


„Then what do you ex pect * 


ec Can you aſk, my dear Aubincourt / 


did ever the form of a perſon appear, and | 
that 1 8585 live — after it! 6 


aut evinced ſome | Mee but 


ſoon fell into the . thoughtfulneſs. 
Matilda 


14]. 


Matilda . the room, and; as he kunt 
at her pale cheek, he almoſt believed his 
aunt's D ae | 


9 « We 3 been calking FOR your © hakhs 
Matilda,” faid he; Mrs. Laurie adviſes, 
that you have a ee 


4 Mrs. FP 1s adileſly 8 re- 1 
turned ſhe, with a melancholy ſmile; - T © 
ſhall be very well 1 in a few days. 
; A was 3 abfoched: in thought 
gains and the nn was e 


3 Matilda 8 W inſtend of 3 

- grew daily worſe, and her anxious friends 
again entreated, ſhe would have advice. It 
was then agreed, that ſhe ſhould accept the 
earneſt invitations of lord Waldemar, and 
paſs a few weeks in Town. 


Mrs. Laurie was to ſpend that time at 
the villa, and Matilda half promiſed, to 
Aubincourt s earneſt entreaties, that he 


Weil. | ſhould | 


% 


[5 ] 


\ 


_ | ſhould receive 1 hand, den _ time of 


- mourning for her father was expired. 


When every thing was in readineſs for 
her departure, each one ſeemed to wiſh it 
never had been propoſed. Aubincourt re- 

gretted his preſent loſs, but Mrs. Laurie 
mournfully foreboded ſhe ſhould never ſee 
her again. The pale and languid appear- 
ance of Matilda, ſtrengthened the idea f 
the phantom in the chapel; and when the 
chaiſe that contained her young friend, 
drove off the lawn, ſhe retired to her 

chamber, and gave herſelf up to the moſt 
violent grief. 


1 o N , * 1 " * 0 # 
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Nor looks, nor words, that come not from the heart, 
Can to the heart, with magic ſoftneſs glide ; 

One ſimple ſound, will ſooner ſhake the ſoul, 
Than all the varied, ſtudied, unfelt flow 

Of eloquence, with grace and image fraught, 


To Matilda, the journey was » bs and 

fatiguing, ſinking, : as ſhe was, under the 
preſſure of illneſs ; but the idea of meeting 
her ſiſter, for whom, notwithſtanding het 
negle&, ſhe retained the moſt lively affec- 
tion, gave her ſenſations, that encreaſed al- 


E 2 Fs moft 


[6] 


os moſt too much for her frength, when the | 
chaiſe topped at lord Waldemar s door. 


es th flew to niece hw, as the « en- 
| tered the hall. 


Vou are come in excellent time, my 
love,“ cried ſhe, © I hold an aſſembly 


to night, and ſhall introduce you to all 152 
friends. 


* d OL 4 you Za" W me; 
I am far from being in good ſpirits, and 
ſtill farther from health. 7 


0 on never mind ! introduction will 
improve your ſpirits, without injuring your 
health. Come, let me take you to my com- 
panion; ſhe is a good girl, but ſuch a 


| prude H. 


Matilda, who always annexed formality 
and ill-nature, to her idea of what is called 
a prude, was ſurpriſed, at being introduced 


to a young woman, whoſe eaſe and ſoftneſs, 
led 


T3 


led bert to imagine ſhe muſt be a PE hy- 
pocrite: till the unaffected good- nature 


that diſplayed itſelf on every occaſion, con- 


vinced her, the miſtake was in  Auguſta's 8 
jud . 


7 1 1 faid lady Waldemar, 
00 you muſt perſuade my ſiſter to be in bet- 
ter ſpirits, for I cannot loſe the pleaſure of 


introducing her this evening I will ſend 


one of my women to aſſiſt you in drefling, | 


Matilda.” 


« But are you going to leave me already 


Auguſta ?” cried Matilda, « I have much 


to ſay to you.“ 


r ſhall 5 you again at adi I 


muſt begone now to dreſs. Adieu, girls.“ 


Matilda could but ſigh, as Auguſta ſhut | 
the door; that the beautiful wild girl, who 


left her in the Tower, was thus changed. 
The colour, diſſipation had robbed her of, 


waa js {upped by a quantity of rouge; her 
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dreſs, equally remote gan nature ad ſim- 


'plicity, and the eaſy ſprightlineſs that uſed 8 
to captivate every beholder, was changed . 


into ſtudied looks and ſpeeches, that, 


though, perhaps, more elegant, were far 
leſs delightful, — 5 


Lady Waldemar's woman came to help 
Matilda in dreſſing; but the gentle miſs 


Morvan, who ſaw, from the tone of her 
ſpirits, that ſogh⸗ An aſſiſtant could be no 
ways accep 


Me, ſent her away, and begged 
1 x i ſupply her place. - 


* 
Ph 
7 
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« You are too Ga, miſs Morvan,” faid 


Matilda · I am accuſtomed to dreſs myſelf, 


and need not trouble you, except it be for 
advice. I am a novice in faſhion, and 


. ſhould diſgrace my * war's left to 
follow ned own taſte.” 


She Lad not, however, help rejoicing, T5, 
her mourning forbade her wearing thoſe | 


- ornaments, ſlie conſidered, as rather taking 
| from, than adding GO, the beauty or dignity 
| of 7 


UM - . 


i 


of dey! ; FE 1 W n mov- 
ing in the moſt exalted ſphere of faſhion, 
ſaw, that a plain black robe, could give 
more elegance to a ſtriking form, than all 
the paraphernalia of jewels, embroidery, or 


feathers. 

The ladies had hardly 8 their 85 1 ; | 
drefles, before lord Waldemar rapped at OL | 
the door . | 1 i 


=, of . miſs Morvan admit me, ſaid he, 
46 they tell me, Matilda is here. 


, 11 : 4 N 4 
* 


He entered, and eben tied with true 
ks ron. | 


« But, why this paleneſs ?” aid he; 
* where is all your bloom?“ | 
. I might aſk mY the ſame queſtion.” 


6 Ah, Matilda your colour fled not, F- 


hope like n. ine, for unrequited love.” 


„„ 7 He 


/ 
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le ſaid this with a Gaile; but i it was ſo 
melancholy, that it diſtreſſed Matilda be- 
yond meaſure ; he endeavoured to divert it, 
by again enquiring the reaſon of the al- 
teration in her . 1515 

« Yet,” exclaimed he 6 notwithſtanding 5 
all this, I expect you will make dreadful | 


; havoc ang the hearts, to night py 


cc Oh, foar me not,” rotyyned ſhe, 1 £ 
ſome degree of chearfulneſs, my arrows, 
believe me, my lord, will fall harmleſs, 
they have not gold enough to give them 
proper Tm” 5 
After a number of little queſtions, ul a 
| few fly hints concerning Aubincourt's paſ- 
ſion, lord Waldemar led Matilda to the 
dining room, where they found ſeveral per- 
ſonages of diſtinction, whom the gaiety and 
elegance of lady Waldemar, ee drew 
around her. 5 


The admiration, ſome of the ladies, at 


(ol 


firſt involuntarily enteruiben for Matilda, 
ſeemed to decreaſe, in proportion as that of 
the gentlemen grew ſtron ger, but her own 
thoughts prevented her from particularly 
obſerving thoſe about her, which ſaved her 
the pain of ſeeing the ſatirical looks, ſome of 
the females exchanged, as they ſcrutinized 
| ny nan dreſs, and manners. 


* the crowd chil bei to aſſemble. in 
the evening, Matilda principally attached 
herſelf to miſs Morvan ; who heard with 
_ amiable pleaſure, the frequent exclamations, - 


the beauty and dignity of my charming 1 


ſtranger called forth, 


The numerous Studen cit and 
| deprivedher of all pleaſure, while t thecrowd- 

ed rooms, and brilliant frivolity of the com- 
| pany, added to her wonder of . s al- 
: tered taſte. 


m How: 18 it poſſible," | exclaimed ſhe, 
« for my ſiſter to > enjoy this s giddy life; 
accuſtomed 


h 
accuſtomed as the bas been to the peace and | 
lence of Ae F' | j 


| ce © The 3 of e may Fs abi 
—_ edged,” 85 anſwered miſs Morvan. a 


| « That | — 5 1 mould ſuppoſe : could | 
exiſt no longer, as lady Waldemar muſt have 


been in this life, ever ſince her marriage: 


_ unleſs indeed, her country ſeat affords more 
_ than this turbulent * e 


Miſs Morvan ſhook her head. 


ec Ah, lady Matilda, you have not learn- 
ed, in your ſecluſion, that if the country 
"affords leſs company, it has room for a 
greater variety of amuſements ; and a ſpirit 
ſo active, as that of lady Waldemar, will. 
not ſuffer theſe to paſs ungreeted. 3 
« It is only, then, at Ruthyne, faid i 
Matilda, with a lh, a * Peace is to * ; 
| found oft 


The 


E 
The knowledge of Matilda's want of 

fortune, did not repreſs the admiration of 

the male part of the aſſembly, who (not- 
withſtanding ſome envious females that 

were preſent) openly expreſſed their adora- 

tion of her elegant perſon, and reſpect for 
her more elegant manners; but thoſe who, 
through the ſanction of lord Waldemars 
friendſhip, had the opportunity of con- 
verſing with her, were ſtill more faſcinated, 


by the unaffected ſtrength and poliſh of her 
ynderſtandin g. 


1 She ſaw but little of Auguſta, during the 
evening ; but, on retiring, was followed | 
by her to a dreſſing- room, where the ſiſter 
ſeemed again reſumed, although no argu- 
ments could make her believe ſhe was a&t- 
ing wrong; or, entreaties, promiſe to alter 
a ſingle particular of her life, ſince (as ſhe 
declared) it was ſimilar to that of every. 


married woman of her acquaintance. 


Matilda now foreſaw, her ſtay in Ea 
don would be very , as the hours that 


were 


1 60 


were kept, would moſt certainly impair her 
health, and the gaiety that prevailed, be 
the very worſt means of reſtoring her ſpi- 
rits, which had not, ſince the death of her 
father, recovered their uſual tone. She 
could not, when alone, forbear feeling ſome 
bitter ſenſations, on the reflection of Au- 
guſta's gaiety, ſo ſoon after the los of their 
. laſt FO, 


« And would ſhe feel more,” ſaid ſhe, z 
« were I alſo to die? no, certainly. She 
would be little grieved, and I ſhould * 


| be forgotten! p? 


Aer ſleep was that of wearineſs, but not | 
ſuch as leflened her fatigue ; and when ſhe 


joined the breakfaſt party, (which conſiſted 
only of lord Waldemar and miſs Morvan,) 


they were juſtly alarmed at her SPPEarance: : 


cc My dear friend,” fajd ſhe, ſmiling at 
their queſtions and conſternation, © you are 
afraid of a little languor !---however 1 may 


5 look, I only feel fatigued.” 8 | 
: Miſs 


3 2 # 
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Miſs Morvan hook her head with an air 
of incredulity, and lord Waldemar began 
to expreſs ſerious apprehenſions; at which 
Matilda lau ghed, and endeavoured to ap- 

pear chearful. 


The day was ſpent much like the pre- 

ceding one, except that the Opera took 
a part of the evening; after which, Matil- 

da declining the viſits her ſiſter was going 

to pay, returned home, accompanied. by 
lord Waldemar and miſs Morvan. 


. * And now, my friends,” cried Ma- 
tilda, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew you how _ 
we ſpend our hours at Ruthyne : Come, 
my dear brother, you muſt ranſack your 
library for our amuſement, while miſs 
Morvan and I take our work; and, when 
you are tired of reading, we will play and 

ſing, to repay you for your trouble.” 


Lord Waldemar flew to execute her or- 
der, and ſoon returned, with a volume of 


Thomſon. = bj 
g * We 
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We muſt form our party, and diver- 
ſify our amuſements, till we can attract 
lady Waldemar, faid Matilda; © if once 
we can get her within the magic of our 
circle, we may, png, give her a bind- 
1 . ſpell. 80 ä 


The few remaining hours of the evening, 
flew with regretted rapidity ; and the next, 
no viſits, or public places, interrupted the 
more rational pleaſures of the fire-fide.--- 


Books, muſic, and converſation, filled up 


the hours, and no ſpace was marked by 
| wearineſs or n 
-- fin a Ge thee e beach by we 

care of her phyſician, began to mend ; but 
ſhe ſaw, with painful anxiety, the ſpirits 


of the amiable lord Waldemar decreaſed, 


when he found, that even her preſence 
did not, in the leaſt, reſtrain Auguſta' s in- 
ordinate purſuit of pleaſure. 


IMG Morean being, one morning, ob- 
liged to execute a commiſſion lady Walde- 
| x 


[63 1 
mar had given her, left his dean and 


8 * 5 


5 M ſiſter, cried he, after a moment's | 

pauſe, * to you, of all others, I ought not 
to complain; yet no one, like you, can feel 
for my miſery.---Alas ! why am I forced 


to tell you, I om miſerable !”? 


Theſe complaints, which Matilda had 
every day expected, were as painfully diſ- | 
treſſing, as if they had come entirely un- 
awares; and ſhe could not help ſhedding 
tears, at the thought of Auguſta 8 — 


. Oh, Matilda !” reſumed he, cc 544 1 
choſen thee, inſtead of thy miſguided ſiſter, 
what exalted happineſs might have been 


mine !”---He took her hand, and ſg 7 
it to his forehead. 


„My dear friend,---my unhappy bro- 
ther,“ cried Matilda, weeping, cc hope, | 
that time _ bring Auguſta to a ſenſe of 


| aid Matilda, with great gravity. 
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| her error d not deſpair ;=== you _w_ 
| you be comfortable.” | 


40 Oh, never-=-never ! * og exclaimed he ; 
cc why was I thus blind ?---happy, hap- 


Py y Anbincourt * 


Fearful, that viſitors might ſurpriſe them 
in this agitation, Matilda made another ef- 
fort to ſoothe lord Waldemar, and ſome- 
what ſucceeded, when ſhe promiſed to go 


immediately to lady Waldemar, and uſe 
her utmoſt endeavours t to convince her of 


her folly. 
She IE her at breakfaſt. _ 


« You are come very ſeaſonably, Matil- 
da,” faid ſhe, I am tired of myſelf, and, I 


| believe, my women are tired of me too 3 f 


for I am very much out of temper.” 


«1 may, probably, make you more * 


ts Oh, 


6] 


* Gh, no z===it iS impoffible for me to 
be. angry with you; but I loſt two hun- 
dred guineas, laſt night, at picquette, and 
1 really do not know where to look for | 
more. | 


— 


« A ſum very little more than that, 
Auguſta, is to be, in Hann my yearly 
e 


© Can you tell me what I am to do 45 


faid lady Waldemar, without attending to 
what her fiſter had faid, 


« Lndead cannot ; but I am come to 
forewarn you of a much "_ loſs, P 


„What can that be TY faid Avi 
rather ſtruck by Matilda's uncommon ſe- 
riouſneſs. 


Ch That which ou ght to be dearer to you 
than all the world, but which, I am ſorry ' 
to ſee, you ſet no value 0n.---your huf- : 

| band's eſteem.” | 


„ « Ah, 


— 
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25 Ah, my dear,” cried the gidd y Au- 
guſta, you muſt not pretend to be my 


monitreſs now - -o know, I live in the 


world, and you at Ruthyne.---Lord Wal- 
demar cannot complain of me ; it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould offend him, I ſee him fo 
ſeldom ; and if that is his cauſe, why, I | 
believe, he may think mi well off, | 
, that he has no orher Fa | 


. . You would do well, to ebe, Ha 
guſta.” 


40 Oh, dear, I cannot refle@.” 


10 Is am ory for it. 


r Why ſo —j really think it leres me 
a great deal of en 9 


4 Come what, come may, 


Time and the hour runs 2 the — day. 2 


« But you, gvrtalnly,” 4 replied Matilda, 
1 might often avert the evils you fall into, 


* a 1 little reflection - elet me adviſe 


you, 
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you, to adopt fome method of regaining 
your lord's affections ;---only a few nights 
in a month, ſpent at home, would, I am 
ſure, do much towards it. Let me prevail 
on you to join our little party this evening. 

---There you will find real pleaſure.” 


8 To-night I am u bed but 1 will 
try what I can do to-morrow” 


i 1 1 cried. 
Matilda, rejoiced. 


But when the morrow came; Auguſta 
found herſelf under another indiſpenſible 
engagement ; and the next was propoſed, 


which paſſed, like the other, in a routing . 
of viſits. 


Matilda's patience was at length exhauſt= 
ed; and, giving up remonſtrance, ſhe de- 
| liberated on returning to the Tower, ſince 
her health was conſiderably mended ; but 
lord Waldemar's peace was dear to her, 
— the only hours of pen he ſeemed 
F. 2 W 
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to taſte, being in their evening's amuſe- 
ments, ſhe was deterred from fixing any 
time, till a letter arrived from Mrs. Laurie, 
hinting, that the gloom of the ſeaſon, with- 
out her friend, was almoſt too powerful for | 
her ſpirits. She then ventured to mention 
a time for departing ; but the diſtreſs of 
lord Waldemar induced her to defer it a few 
weeks longer, which were paſſed like the 
others, by lady Waldemar, in crowds and 
viſits, and by her lord, in gloom and de- 
ſpondence. 


CHAP. 


[69] 


. is the reſort of Love, of Joy, 
Of Peace and Plenty, where 


Supporting and ſupported, poliſhed friends, 
And dear relations mingle into bliſs. 


| Troms0N. 


Marmpa, perhaps, never felt ſo for- 
cibly, her love for the Tower, and its ro- 
mantic ſcenes, as ſhe now did in the noiſy 
houſe of her ſiſter, where the hurry of 
ſervants, denied an hour's quiet, except 
when ſhe, who ought to have been the pro- 


„ moter 


700 
moter of it, was abſent, | That PAD home, 
graced : as it was by the elegant ſociety of 
| Mrs. Laurie, and enlivened by the tender 
attentions of Aubincourt, aroſe i in her i ima- 


gination, conſtantly contraſted by the tur- 
bulent * of her Ffkſent fituation. | 


6 Dear ſcenes,” ” ſhe would exclaim, 
ce how charming does the retroſpect of the 
hours I have ſpent i in 1 e appear 
to me ! * | 


If ſhe took up her pencil, ſhe almoſt in- 
voluntarily pourtrayed ſome feature ſhe had 
; remarked in the proſpects around Ru- 
thyine, or traced the ſtriking architecture 


of the chapel wing, whoſe Gothic frown 


reminded her of the rooms : in exploring 
which, ſhe had met ſuch alarm. 


dhe oghed for the walk with her ma- 
ternal friend, whoſe animating remarks 
heightened every beauty, either of land- 
ſcape or ve getation : nor could ſhe refiſt 


the impulſe, when ſhe obtained a mo- 
ment's 


1 


ment's quiet, of colleing her coughs I. 


bo poetry. 
SONNET: 


SOFT o'er my „ in mournfal — ſteals, 
The dear remembrance of my peaceful Fow'r; _ 


Where, wand'ring oft, when moon-light half reveals : 


Each 1 charm, I've paſs'd the tranquil hour. 


Sooth'd by ſweet Friendſhip's captivating balm, 

How have I rov'd in twilight's deep'ning ſhade ; 

While my lov'd lute's romantic tones could calm, 
Whene'er Diſquiet dar d wy ſoul invade. 


How havel linger'd ander foreſt trees, 
Till Night has drawn around her murky veil, 
And liſten'd to the awful thrilling breeze, 


| That o'er the agen) gloont would gently fail. 


| While the fantaſtic . thas flutter 4 near, 


I've penſive hail'd; nor, trembling, thought of ſear. 


! 


A month had paſſed, ſince Matilda firft 
thought of returning to the Tower, when 
the received a letter from Aubincourt, who 
gently complained of her forgotten pro- 
miſes, that ſhe would not make a long 
vin, and who now urged her to return, 
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on his aunt's account, whoſe health began 
to ſuffer, as he really believed, for * 
want of her NN 


This requeſt was not to be denied ; and 
lord Waldemar reluctantly ſuffered her tg 
depart, but not without declaring, that 
with her, would go the {mall remains of 

his e eee. 4 


| Matilda Fe fincerely, not only at 
his dejection, but at parting with miſs Mor- 
van, Whoſe affectionate manners had en- 
tirely won her regard, and from whom ſne 
requeſted ſometimes to hear, not without 
a hope, that ſhe might have to relate a 
. in the Foy wE Waldemar. | 


Auguſta c could not part from her ſiſter 
without emotion, but it was neither violent, 
or of any long duration; for her ſorrow 


was forgotten i in the evening-party ſhe en- 


tertained at her on houſe, in which were 


ſome who had felt the effects of Matilda's 
| . charms, 


[73] 


l eme; Xe more + ſenibly 1 lamented her 
departure. VE | oy 474 7 


Owing to ſome unavoidable delays on 
the road, it was late in the night when Ma- 

tilda arrived in the neighbourhood of Ru- 
thyne. No light was to be diſcovered at 
the villa, as ſhe paſſed it ; by which ſhe 
| ſuppoſed the inhabitants were retired ; and 
unwilling to diſturb them, bade the ad 
lion drive on to the Tower. 


| 1 was, PIE the darkneſs of the night 
and the gloom of the foreſt, more than any 
_ preſentiment, that made Matilda ſhudder, 
as ſhe approached the gates, which, with 
the Tower itſelf, ſhe could but juſt diſtin- 
guiſh, as the carriage entered the lawn. She 
deſcended without the court, and, leaving 


the man to take care - his en cruiſed 
italone, 


As ſhe was not immediately expected, 8 
was not ſurpriſing that every thing about 
the place was profoundly ſilent ; and, deſ- 
| titute 
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mute of fear, ſhe ſtood a moment, to ſurvey : 
the edifice, which was doubly ftriking, by 
the darkneſs and ſtillneſs that fi ghed around 

it: but, as the looked, her eye caught part of 
a figure that ſtole along, beneath the deep- 
er ſhade of the eaſt wing. It diſappeared 
for a moment, and then was more diſtin. 


auiſhable: it was a tall uncouth form, but 


its exact ſhape ſhe could not afcertain. At 


length the loſt it, near the chapel ; but as 


the entrance was compleatly ſhadowed by 
ſome overhanging trees, ſhe could not tell 
whether it went in, or ſtruck among the 


trees. 


Diſturbed by this circumſtance, ſhe | 


| knocked loudly and repeatedly at the hall 


door, and the found echoed ſullenly 
through the long paſſages, but no perſon 
anſwered it. After waiting ſome time, ſhe 
recroſſed the court, and bade the poſtillion 
ring at the gate. He obeyed, and Matilda 
returned to the entrance of the Tower. 


As ſhe liſtened, the heard a door grate on 


its 


e and: 


its hinges z but it was not, ſhe fancied one 
that ſhe had been accuſtomed to hear; again 


it creaked, and the ſound ſtruck on her 
heart: it was the door leading to the cha- 
pel, and in the next moment, ſteps moved 


acroſs the hall. Matilda was hardly able 


to ſupport herſelf, as the door, at * ſhe 
Nod was unbarred and opened. . 


_ Who! 8 Ho at this time of night p 
exclaimed the rough voice of Humphry ; 
but every thing within, was was ſtill in total 

fen, * W 8 0 


It is me, returned Matilda, pray, 
Humphry, let me come in, for I am very 


N cold ! ** 


— 


c 


She entered, and a . fence enſued, 
F Have you no Uebe * aid he; « pray 
me“ 


She had found the door of the oy par- 


get one, Humphry, and ſend Martha to | 


4 


4 
„ and was s endeavouring to wits it, vet 
it v was locked. . 


. WII you «Gin Martha to me! $4 repent 5 
ed ſhe. 1 5 


* There is + nobody i in the houſe, but 
Mary and me.” . 


2 Where are all the ſervants?ꝰ 


« Some are with Mrs. Laurie, and the 


reſt are in the cottage, on the ſkirts of the 
foreſt.” 


« What is this: meaning of all this 7 | 
ſaid Matilda, in conſternation, ** hy have 
they left the Tower . , 


” They are afraid dine in it ; they have 


been much —. 


"Matilda recolletied the a gure ſhe had 


ſeen, and mentioned 1 it to neee, 


\ 


1 know 


171 T a 


« J know nothing of the los te- 
turned he, © but things are warſe here than 


ever they were. 5 


He * this in a voice that made Matil- 


da ſhudder, 


ot tn well out of the place, 
| muttered he, between his teeth, there is 


no knowing what the end of theſe thin gs 


may be.“ 


Matilda began to deliberate, where ſhe 


ſhould paſs the night, till Humphry, afraid, 
perhaps, that ſhe was offended by his 
ſpeeches, began to ſay, that he would call 
Mary, and that ſhe ſhould air her Jadyſhip's 
bed, and get her ſome ſupper. | 


All the unpleaſant things that had paſſed, 
or were likely to come, was to be prefer- 


red to diſturbing the inhabitants at the 


villa, and taking a bed there. Matilda, 
therefore, conſented that Mary ſhould be 
called ; who, after ſome n came, with 


bs 


her 
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: her natural in ü dour ee, by wie 
| awaked at ſuch an unſeaſonable hour. 


| Matilda begged Humphry to aft the 
poſtillion, and to take him to their own 
apartments, that he might receive ſome re- 
freſhment, and a bed. She then took 2 5 
light ſupper, while Mary was preparing 
her chamber, and ſoon after retired. by. 


In the morning, the ſervants were re- 


called, and notice ſent to Mrs. Laurie and 


Aubincourt, of Matilda's arrival :---the 


former ſmiled and wept, as ſhe held her 


in her arms, while Matilda chid Aubin- 
court, that he had not ſent for her before ; 
for, from Mrs. Laurie's appearance, ſhe 
was apprehenſive of a decline, unleſs the 
approaching ſpring, and the mild weather, 
might contribute to her reſtoration ; but, 
however willing Matilda might be to en- 
courage hope, ſhe could not avoid mourn- 
fully foreboding, the diſorder was rooted ; 


and this damped all the joy ſhe would have 


felt on returning to the Tower, an and be- 
| : ing 


m1. + Tg 


ing wa to the ſociety of 15 dena 
friends. 


Their uſual way of life was re- com- 
menced, but Aubincourt, notwithſtanding 
that he was always tender, ſometimes ſuf- 
fered a cloud to ſteal over his chearfulneſs, 
that the voice of Matilda alone could diſpel; 
ſhe (and, perhaps, juſtly,) attributed it to his 

fears for his aunt, and when ſhe ſung, choſe 
the moſt exhilerating ſtrains her ſoft voice 
could reach. 


The binds Standen had given Matilda, on 
the marriage of the count De Laffon and 
lady Arthurine, were now confirmed; the 
public prints announced it; and, whatever 
ſenſations Matilda might feel on this union, 
that of contempt was predominant; but a 
nearer intereſt ſoon occupied her thoughts; 
it was, the deelaration of Mrs. Laurie's 
phyſician, who, to Aubincourt, expreſſed 
his fears of her ſurviving the ſummer. Her 

conſternation and grief was afterwards 
doubled, by the receipt of a letter from _ 
mil Morvan. 


CHAP. 
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But ah ! from my affections far remov'd, 
The laſt ſad office, ſtrangers may fulfil, 
As if I ne'er had been belov'd | 
5 Saw. 


© TO LADY MATILDA cOURCE. 11 London. 
1 A | . : hy * a . x 
1 E are, deareſt Lady Matilda, all in 
the greateſt confuſion ; the ſtorm I have ſo 
long dreaded, has now burſt on our devoted 


heads, with the moſt violent fury, and as 


cruelly involved me in its worſt -horrors, 


ſince 


ſince my utmoſt efforts to calm lady Wal- 
demar are ineffectual. But, to give you an' 

idea of whzt we are ſuffering, I muſt go 
back to the time when you ſo unfortunate- 
ly left us, | 


\ . 


« Lord Waldemar has ſince appeared 
but ſeldom, being generally cloſeted the 
whole morning, and out from dinner till 
late in the evening. His countenance was 
always thoughtful, and ſometimes gloomy ; 
but no one, I believe, had the moſt diſtant 
ſurmiſe of his intention; till one morning, 
on entering the hall, I perceived ſome tra- 
velling trunks, and a portmanteuu. 

« What!” cried I, to a ſervant, that was 

paſſing, what is the meaning of this?” 


My lord defires to ſee you in the li- 
brary, madam,” ſaid he, without attending 
to my W | 


1 He apenitd the door, 0 1 ſaw his 
lordſhip i in a travelling dreſs.” * 
a Vol. III. G . My 
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My dear miſs Morvan, faid he, with 


the gentleneſs that always heightened his 
eminent virtues, © I beg leave to with you 


all poſſible happineſs, and requeſt you to 


tell lady Waldemar, if ſhe has any thing 


particular to communicate before my de- 


Y 


7 5 


Four departure, my lord !” faid I, in- 


terrupting him, I hope you are not going 
to take a long journey? Ford: 1 


It may be years before I return, 1 


never may return!“ 


- 


h, my lord, will you conſider ?” 


I have conſidered, too deeply. Iam 


now determined ; will you tell lady Wal- 
demar I await her commands? | 


GS 4+; 


« T dared not refuſe going to her, but 
was unable to perform the taſk requeſted. 
| Tonly ſaid, his lordſhip wiſhed to 1; peak with 

her on a matter of importance. She took 


5 5 F my 


S * 


163] 


| my wy ad tripped lightly down firs; 
without a thought of what was to follow: 
Alas! my heart bled for her 


\ 4 


The nds in che hall. ſtruck 


her, but neither that, or even the chariot 
waiting at the door, gave her an idea of the 
truth; its diſcloſure overcame her, and ſhe 


fainted in my arms. Lord Waldemar was a 
affected, and I again ventured to plead, but 


he was not to be moved: embracing her as 


ſhe lay ſenſeleſs, he hurried 1 for I had 


n power to detain him. 


„The ſound of the chariot-wheels, ag 
they rattled from the door, had nearly re- 


duced me to the fituation of the unfor kunt 5 


lady Waldemar. I was almoſt diſtracted. 
As ſoon as I could procure aſſiſtance for her, 


1 flew to the footmen, conjuring them, as 


they valued the life of their lady, to follow 
lord Waldemar and endeavour to bring him 


back again: but they were more collected 
than I was, and knew the en of 


| ſucceedin g. 


Ga. "8 Hopeleſs | 


[ 34] 
«« Hopeleſs and deſponding, I returned 
to the library, where I found lady Walde- 
mar raving, about following her lord ; and 


when I begged her to go to her chamber, 


| | | the entreated me ſo pathetically to ſuffer 


her to ſet off immediately, that I thought it 
beſt to ſeem to humour her deſign. She 


no retired to her room, believing I was 
buſied in giving orders for our expedition; ; 


and ſhe kept ſo continually queſtioning me, 
that I at length found myſelf obliged to ſet 
about in reality, what I had at firſt only 
aſſumed the appearance of doing. I got 
every thing in readineſs, but her repeated 
faintings have detained us till now, when 
imagining herſelf better, ſhe determines on 
ſefting out to-morrow morning ; although 
we have not the ſlighteſt clue to guide us to 
lord Waldemar, except that we imagine he 
is gone to France, whither we go too. 


BY „ Twill, in pity to your ſenſibility, draw : 
a veil over the ſufferings of your hapleſs ſiſ- 
ter: the is at this moment traverſing her 


4 dreſſing- room and cannot be perſuaded to 
| take 


(8s ] 


take the ſmalleſt repoſe. It is near mid- 
night and we ſet off at ſix. Would to hea- 
ven you were here, you might have ſome 
influence over lady Waldemar ; I have 
_ out kn. 2 


„ What we ſhall do for a protector in 
France, I am at a loſs to imagine ; it 'is 
with difficulty I have obtained permiſſion to 
take one footman. Women we ſhall not | 
| I can attend lady Waldemar myſelf; 

indeed. ſhe will ſuffer no one elſe to come 
near her. 


« T have endeavoured to arrange the . 
| houſhold, that it may be in ſome little order 
during our abſence. Heaven knows when 
it will terminate ! I ſhudder when I look 
forward, and tremble when I think of 
what is paſt. Fate and miſery ſeem pre- 
paring their darkeſt veils for us. Oh, lady 


_ Matilda, you will not forget us in your 
prayers? 


5 We ſhall embark from Dover; whence 
— 2 4¹ÜV 
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| I will write again; nay every moment that f 
I can ſteal, will be employed in giving 
you accounts. Heaven preſerve you, my 
much reſpected friend. 

. ANNA MORVAN. ? 


Pn CO * I 
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Dy the ſame poſt, Matilda received a let 
ter from lord Waldemar; in which, with- 
out diſcloſing his deſtination, he begged 
her to forgive the ſtep he had taken: af. 

firming, he had tried every method, ten- | 
derneſs could ſuggeſt, to recover the 3 
affections. of Auguſta ; which he had, till 
very lately, ſuppoſed were given to no 
Lat if e were not his. Io 


„But now, my dear r Matilda,” added he, 
J have reaſon to believe, another poſ- 
ſeſſes the heart, I once ſo fondly thought 
| all my own. I cannot bear the ſurmiſe. 
A ſhort time will convince me, if ſhe has 
ſtill the remembrance of having a huſband ; | 

and if ſhe has not, _— e her for 


EET 2) 


= She 
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« She will have no reaſon to complain of 

her eſtabliſhment : whether I live or die, 
it will be equally the ſame; ſhe may be 

happy with that, though Waldemar never 
can, without Auguſta.” 


Matilda derived ſome little hope, from 
this letter, that if they ſhould ever meet 
again, ſuſpicion might be put aſide from 
the boſom of lord Waldemar, when Au- 
| guſta, more deſerving from this ſevere leſ- 
| Jon, would reſume her place; but, a thou- 
ſand fears, reſpecting the perſonal ſafety of 
the latter, with ſo feeble a guard as one 

footman, continually aſſailed her, and 
_ threatened again to undermine her health, 
which was not perfectly eſtabliſhed ; but, 
the united efforts of Mrs. Laurie and Au- 
bincourt, in ſome meaſure, kept her from 
ſinking under the oppreſſion of theſe x me- 
lancholy events. 


In three days, ſhe received another letter. 


/ ¶ĩ = X( ( 
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EQ LADY MATILDA COURCE. | Dovcr. 
« We arrived, here laſt night, my dear 
lady, and now, with all the anxiety, per- 
ſons in our ſituation may be ſuppoſed to 
feel, are waiting for a wind to take us to 
Calais. We have no tidings of lord Wal- 
demar, who, if he is gone to the Continent, 


has taken ſome precaution, that he ſhould 
not be ced. 


« I have peofundes lady We to 
ſleep: ſhe now conceives herſelf overtaking 
his lordſhip as faſt as poſſible, though Fen- 

ton, (our ſervant) has enquired at every 
inn in this place, without being able to 
* hear a word . him. | 


« While 3 ladyſhip was yet ſleeping, 

I went down to the ſea- ſide, to view what 
accommodations we were likely to have. 
I was attended by Fenton, on board the 
packet we are to fail in, which is a tolera- 
ble neat one; but the maſter aſſured me, 
we might think ourſelvs fortunate, if we 
„ | | 1 ok 


[8%] 
got on the ſea hates night, as 10 them flaw | 
no n of a wind. 


tf This delay agonizes me. 
An anxious ſailor hung over the 
ſides of the little veſſel, and whiſtled 
for the wind, with an expreſſion in his 
countenance, that melted me almoſt to 
tears. 


Poor ſunpleton, I could have ex- 
claimed, doſt thou think, that ſoft trill 
will bring the wiſhed-for gale? Ah, what 


notes Will recall our wanderer? 


I returned to the inn, and found lady 
Waldemar ſtill in a calm ſleep. I forebore 
to awake her, till I had notice to prepare 
for ſea, in an hour's time. I know you will 
be anxious to hear from us on the other ſide 


of the Channel; 1 will not cloſe my letter 


Morning. 


-/ 
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24 en our notice, it was 
almoſt dark before we went on board, and, 
even then, the wind was ſcarcely „ 
enough for us to perceive the motion of the 
veſſel, though we were on the deck, to 
avoid the cloſe air of the ſmall cabin. 


op 1 was not a 44 ain but the moon 
was young, and the gentle air was refreſh- 
ing to our wounded ſpirits. 


« A young man, in a failors habit, lean- 
" againſt the maſt, at a ſmall diſtance from 
- An univerſal filence prevailed, till he 
bike it with a few ſoft notes, that faſci- 
nated my attention. He ſtopped for a mo- 
ment, but ſoon, with the fineſt voice I 
ever heard, continued in the following 
ſong. He ſung it twice, and | deen, 
and wrote down the ſtanzas. 


* 


RONDEAU. 


[9] 


_ RONDEAU. 
Sweet as the penſive night, to Naturetir'd, 
Soft as the trembling ray that ſkims the deep, 
Swe-t as tae treſh'uing breeze, by tars deſir d, 
8 Or to the . the bands of fleep. : 


18 as the ſtorms that below o'er the mala, 7% 3 
Harſh as the winds that drive the ſinking bark ?: 
When dite deſtruction howls its horrid ſtrain, 
| Amid the roar of whelming billows _ 


Sweet as the penſive night, to Nature tir d. 
Rough as the ſtorms that bellow o'er the main, 
So ſweet reflection calms my Nature, fir'd, 
MM ſtorms like Au my hapleſs fate diſtain, | 
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] was particularly ſtruck-with this air; 
. whether lady Waldemar re garded it, I have 
no means of judging ; but, a romantic hope 
of finding this perſon, our fugitive, orgiat 
leaſt, ſome one who might ſuccour us in | 
our diſtreſs, made me reſolve to adopt ſome 
method of ſpeaking to, or, at leaſt, ſeeing _ 
more of him ; for the voice aſſured me, he 1 f 
could not be a common ſailor: its pathos 
appeared to be e by the moſt re- 

fined 


be nothing leſs than the effuſion of his 


[9] 


fined 4 ſenbbility, and that ſenſibility heigh- 
tened by no common ſufferin 8- 


44 k ok and took a few turns acroſs 
the narrow deck; the ſame young man 


was ſtill leaning againſt the maſt, appa- 1 


rently in deep meditation. Seeing no 


failors near, I exclaimed, Is there any 
one here will take charge of a letter back 


to Dover for me: 


] am not returning to Dover, madam,” 
anſwered he, after a few. moments pauſe, 
but if you will truſt your letter to me, 
I will find one that ſhall take care of it.“ 


*« I promiſed to give him this as ſoon as 
it was finiſhed: I was, however, convinced, 
this was not the voice of lord Waldemar; 


as well as that the young man, was not 


what he appeared to be. The elegance of 


| his perſon, a jacket and trowſers could not 


diſguiſe, and the air that he ſung, could 


own 


[93] 
own heart it was — no ; Suk 
ſorrow. 


19 he as begins to dawn, and we are 
now preparing to land ; lady Waldemar is 
impatient ; adieu, dear 2 Matilds, pray 
for our ſuccels. 


ANNA MOR VAN. 


CHAP. 


But why that bleeding boſom gor d. 
| | Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword? 
| | | 5 Pore. 


Maria haraſſed on every ſide, was 
1 little inclined to give ear to the abſurd 
fears the ſervants expreſſed, yet in ſpite 
. of herſelf, the ſimple narrations of Martha 
| | ſometimes won her attention,. and particu- 
larly when ſhe hinted the ſervants had 
*: ſeparately 


Less 


ſeparately received a death-token, and that 


all their fears pointed toward Mrs. Laurie. 


Even the utmoſt efforts of reaſon were 
neceſſary ſometimes to convince Matilda 
herſelf, that the noiſes ſhe heard, and the 
flitting ſhadows that in an evening croſſed 
her, were perfectly natural; and that the 
one proceeded from the different occupa- 


tions of the domeſtics: the other from the | 


weakneſs of her own nerves; but the 
preſſure - of melancholy expectation, was 
hardly to be borne, when ſhe fancied every 
day, wrought a change i in Mrs. Laurie. 


The beautiful ſerenil, y of the country, now 
that the ſpring was far advanced, was to 


Matilda doubiy grateful, fince her viſit ta 
town ; but not all the fragrance inhaled 
from the balmy breezes, the brightning 


ſun-ſhine, the hilarity of the peaſants, or 


even the opening of her own favourite 


flowers, could revive the happy chearful- 


neſs, Mrs. Laurie once poſſeſſed. A heavy | 
languor obſcured her fine perceptions, and 


the damp hand of death ſeemed to benumb 
her every faculty: occupation had no 


charms, 


charms, and even the ſociety of Matilda 
and Aubincourt was leſs pg g than 
—_— 


| While Matilda lamented with unceaſing 
grief, this affecting change: the letters of 
miſs Morvan came to augment every pang. 
The next letter was from Paris. 


* ro LADY MATILDA co E Paris. 
« A variety of diſtreſſes have contri- 
buted to detain us here, and have again 


plunged us into. the deſpondency, from 
which, I vainly hoped, we were emerging. 


« I finiſhed my laſt letter, and carried 
it to our fancied incognito, who, caſting his 
eyes on the direction, ſeemed ones by 
| ſome powerful emotion. 


Are you,“ cried he at han, « are - 
you, deareſt madam, a rene of W Ma- 


tilda's * 


1 5 Fc I an- 
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: ” 1 anſwered, I had the honour of be- 
ing called fo.” ; 


„ Hap py, enviable title!“ exclaimed 
he, but, pardon me, madam, if I am 
impertinent, - your friend ſeems in diſ- 
treſs ;---I may not be what I W and 

ſhall be but too happy to ſerve you. 


© I heſitated ; ſuch a friend, how much 
we wanted, for our poor Fenton, though 
the moſt faithful fellow in the world, 
could have done but little for us in caſe of 
any diſtreſs. I begged the ſtranger to ex- 


cuſe me a moment, and went to inform 
lady Waldemar, of what had paſſed. 


« She was loth that any perſon ſhould. fs 
have a knowledge of her weakneſs, but, 
after a few ſcruples, ſhe conſented, that 
the incognito ſhould be admitted, WC 


„„ If he TR) my alter, ſaid ſhe, | 
* hecan be no ſtranger to me.” ß 


Vor. III. Ha 


0] -- 
The moment he faw her face, he threw 
_ himſelf at her feet, and reſpectfully took | 
her 8 


r cdeded be, 
« why this diſtreſs painted on your coun- 
tenance ?- Where is my friend ?---How )] 


3 may I be permitted to ſerve you? 


E Oh, Mr. Marnonville I was all the 5 


could utter, but, covering her face with a a 
, — burſt into tears. 


« He rad; to me; 3 ——— Where, 
cried he, © is lord Waldemar?“ 


I: « „ Lady Waldemar aroſe, and left the 
cabin, waving her hand to prevent my 
following; I underſtood her deſire, and 

related to Mr. Marnonville, as conciſely as - 
poſſible, the whole of our unfortunate 
affair. : Lt. RR 


« He ſeemed much hurt. 23 But we 
muſt land, cried he, * in a quarter of an 
| hour ; 


* 5 
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hour ha lady Waldemar, ah beg. her 
to accept of my protection, till I can put 
her in that of her . - 


She ſcrupled not, and he conducted 
us to an inn, whither he had ſent to pro- 
cure rooms for us. ; 


te On our entrance, lady Waldemar 


deſired to have an Engliſh newſpaper 


brought, and gagerly ran over the domeſ. 
tic intelligence, to find, if poſſible, the deſ- 
' tination of lord Waldemar; but his de- 
parture was not mentioned, and the maſter 
| of the inn being ſent for, he was ifiterfo- 
gated ns to what Engliſh gentlemen had 
been at his Shs within the laſt three 
days. 


mn He mentioned matiy, and faid that 
% Ni lor Anglois, had been there two 
days before, but that he imd pro- 
ceeded to Paris. 8 


« His deſcription anſwering that of: lord, | 
155 H2 Waldemar, 


Ft 100 1 


Waldemar, Pl conveyance was ata and 
"ring taken a ſhort repalt, we ſat out. 


66 On the road, Mr. FLW af FL | 
changed his ſailors dreſs at Calais,) gave us 
his reaſons for quittin 8 e in diſ- 


= guiſe 


* And now, lady Matilda, I learned, for 
the firſt time, his tender regard for you. 
„Sir Archibald, it ſeems, had propoſed his 
marriage with a young lady of fortune, 


and, though not peremptorily inſiſting on 


his obedience, mentioned the ſubject too 
often for the peace of his ſon, who, having 
an inclination to travel, although he had 
before made the accuſtomed tour, left his 
home, ſans ceremonie ; and, taking the diſ- 
guiſe of a ſailor, to avoid being known by 
thoſe who might attempt perſuading him 
to return, fortunately embarked in the 
| ſame veſſel with us. | 


« It was very late in the night, when 
we arrived at a e hotel, and a neywyſ- 
paper 


>. or 1 
paper was again ordered by lady Walde- 


mar. I obſerved her eye fixed to a parti - 


cular part of it, without being alarmed, ; 
till, after ſome time, the paper dropped 

from her hand, and ſhe ſtruggled with 

byſteric emotions. I ran to her, and claſped 
her in my arms, from which, ſhe diſen- 
gaged herſelf by a violent effort, calling 
on her dying,---her murdered Waldemar. 
Not knowing how to account for her diſ- 
traction, I beſought Mr. Marnonville to 
examine the paper, while I endeavoured, | 
without effect, to calm 'my poor unhappy 

friend. He had not looked far, before he 
took up his hat, and ran out of the houſe, 


« I was now in the moſt diſtreſſing 
| fituation that can be imagined ;---your 
_- unfortunate ſiſter ſtruggling in my arms, 
without a perſon near, who could give 
aſſiſtance. It was long before I could 
| procure any women, and longer before 
I could get lady Waldemar to bed; as 
ſoon as I had accompliſhed that, I exa- 
mined the fatal paper, where the cauſe * 
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this diſtroſs was com mpriſed in the follows 


mg pre add 


Two days 8 a duel was fought 


* near this city, by two Engliſh noble- 


% men, lord W-ld-m-r and the earl of 


„ Gr- dn-r, which proved fatal to the 
former, who was carried to the hotel 
cc de------, and expired in a few hours, 
„ The cauſe of this affair is ſuppoſed tq 
be a certain degree of jealouſy, that 


«© exiſted on the fide of the noble lord, 


4 reſpecting ſome attentions, too openly 


6 ae to bis beautiful 1 8 


„Thus ran the horrible paragraph, 
wounding not only lady Waldemar's peace, 


; but her honour ; whom, the earl alluded to 


is, I can eaſily gueſs, but let me entreat 
you lady Matilda to believe, that he was 
never more attentive to lady Waldemar 


than'the other gentlemen of her acquaint- 


ance, and that, howeyer, ſhe may have 
been imprudent, ſhe would have ſhuddered 


at the idea of W No man but 


lord 


[ 103 ] 


lord Waldemar, ever could have power to 

touch her heart. How this complication 
of miſery will affect her, I tremble to 
think; at preſent the i is tally indondible, 


Fe Mr. e 1s 9 obs 
informs me there muſt have been ſome | 
, miſtake reſpecting the hotel, for no 
wounded | gentleman had been carried 
there; nor could he learn 1 further 
1 of the el,. (60A 


344 Lady Waldemar has had one 80 | 
interval, and declares ſhe will ſtay in 
France, till ſhe can gain further intelli- 
gence. I have written to the ſteward in 
England, directing him to ſend me inſtant 
intelligence; till it arrives, I ſhall enter- 
tain hopes. : 


I can never do juſtice to the unweari- 
ed aſſiduity, with which Mr. Marnonville 
attends to our eaſe ; to the ſympathy he 
ſhews in our ſorrows, or the means he 

a to alleviate them; but his own ex- 
1 cellent 


ET 
cellent heart is preſſed by the hand of 
grief ;---alas ! that fo elegant, ſo worthy 
2 man ſhould feel miſery | 


oe Itis not very pleaſant for us to ads 


in a hotel;---I wiſh, fince lady Waldemar 


s determined to remain in France, that 
we could remove to a more private ſituation. 
Mr. Marnonville propoſes that we get re- 
ceived for a ſhort time in a neighbouring 
convent. I know not what to do if 
her ladyſhip's intervals of reaſon become 
more frequent, I think we ſhall adopt the 
[4 plan. Adieu lady Matilda. _ | 
l ANNA MORVAN,” 3 


. 4 » 1 - 


This diſtreſſing intelligence was almoſt 
too much for the frame of Matilda to ſuſ- 
tain, impaired as her health and ſpirits 
were, by her conſtant attention to the de- 
clining Mrs. Laurie. Aubincourt, her | 
only conſoler, ſeemed almoſt as much as 
| herſelf, devoured by melancholy, and ſhe 
” had no e e to which ſhe could turn 

for 


* 


I 1051 


for comfort. Her amuſements no longer 
afforded even a temporary relief; her 
walks were lonely and cheerleſs, and to 
| add to her diſtreſs, the ſilent cautious ſteps 
of the ſervants, their low whiſpering ; and 
ſignificant looks were heightened by the 
gloomy behaviour of Humphry, who, 5 
watched by the adventurous David, had 
been diſcovered wandering about the 
Tower at a time of night, when all the 
family were buried in ſleep. His man- 
ners, from that time became almoſt ter- 
rific, and, however Matilda might be 
unwilling to admit ſuſpicion, ſhe could 
not avoid wiſhing ſhe had the power of 
diſplacing him, which, as he was a ſervant 
to the Tower, rather than a domeſtic of 
her „ ſhe could not do,. 5 


5 E. 


Een in the vale, where Wifdom loves to dwell 
With Friendſhip, Peace, and Contemplation joln'd; 
How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, ___ 

In deep retir'd diſtreſs! how many, ſtand 


Around the death-b<d of their deareſt friends, - 
And point the parting anguiſh! | 


# | * 
; | Twoms0N, 
6 


; Tn E 8 now becomin g extremely 
warm, Mrs Laurie's phyſician begged Ma- 
tilda to hold herſelf prepared for the change 
it might occaſion in her friends health; and 
likewiſe gave the n hints to his pa- 

_ tient, | 


wr 


tient, who odd them ith 2 ſmile, and 
exerted her little remaining ſtrength, in 


holding frequent converſations with Matil- 
da and Aubircourt, on the awful change he 
was going to experience. iT 1 45 


I.!n theſe momenta herd always calm, 
and perfectly fatisfied ; but Matilda could 
not reftrain her tears, and Aubincourt would 
| ſometimes abruptly leave they and wan». 
der into the foreſt, | 


66] a; Matilda,” the would a7 | 
theſe moments, I knuw you will ſcarcely 
feel leſs than my poor Charles, with whom 
have lived almoſt from his infancy ; but 
reffect, my loye, how all my views in this 
world are fading, and how my imagination 
pow dwells' on thoſe of a higher ;---refle&, 
that earthly enjoyments I am no longer 
capable of taſting, and that life is thus be- 
come a burden to me; while my ideas of 
approaching ſelicity, expanded, in prepa- 
ration, as I draw nearer my cnd.---Weep | 
not, Matilda, but let me thank you for the 
| enliverng | 


181 


2 enlivening gleams you "WR beſtowed on 


| the evening of my days ; for your endear- 
ing ſociety, your tender and ſteady friend- | 
| hip, and, above all, for the happineſs you 
are about to beſtow on my beloved Aubin- 
court.--- Yes, Matilda, I truſt | that you 
will more than ſupply my place to him.--- 

die happy, in the thought that I leave 
kim not ſorlorn, and that you have gained . 
0 n 12 5˙ 


Matilda was reading to her, when the 
hiſt awful meſſenger came; the beauty of 
the morning had tempted Mrs. Laurie to 


| walk a few ſteps on the lawn, and, on re- 


entering the Tower, ſhe had laid herſelf 
an a ſofa, while Matilda read ſome of the 
more ſacred parts of Milton. In a pauſe 
of the poetry, ſhe ſtretched out her arm, 
and Matilda thought her face was ſlightly 
* convulſed. She aroſe, and, throwing away 
her book, endeavoured to raiſe her from 
the fofa. Again ſhe ſtretched out her arm, 
and laid her hand on Matilda's ſhoulder ; 


again 


[ww] 
again her face was convulſed, 00 in the 
next moment, ſhe _—_ her laſt breath. 225 


w an of 


% 


Matilda, akon a NO, im even 2 ash. 8 
held the body in her arms, till the arrival 
of Aubincourt, to whom, Martha, on un- 
derſtanding the melancholy affair, had im- 
mediately ſent: he gently forced her from 
the room, and, on ſeeing her ſhed tears, 
committed her to the care of Martha, while 
| he returned to his departed aunt. 


It was not till che laſt dutics were about 
to be paid, that Matilda left her chamber; 

then, leaning on the arm of Standen, the 
followed the lamented remains to the con- 
3 ſecrated ground, while the affectionate 
villagers ſtrewed their flowers, and decorated | 
the grave with chaplets rudely | woven, yet 
offered with ſincerely regrateful, and un- 
affectedly mourning hearts. — 8 


All the night, Matilda liſtened to the 
moaning wind, every ns of which ſtruck 
| her to the heart. 


»Als . 


. te! 


24 Alas l' tried the, « that now — 
over the cold boſom of my ſhrouded friend; 
ſhrouded in the grave, and lapt in the 
cold earth. That face which uſed to 
ſmile vn me with ſweet affection, will ſoon 
be mingled with duſt, and not diſtinguiſh- 
: able torn. the Apen mold e SHE ä 


| She wept, till her 5 failed 
her, and, more than once, ſhe-imagined the 
faded form of Mrs. Laurie ſtood before her. 


This was the tyranny of nn 5 


and her ſpirits weakened by the tide of 
ſorrow, unreſiſtingly gave way to her 
7 Unggination., 7 


The eee of 8 nd. 
croſſed her mind when not immediately 
thinking of ry. Laurie. 


. Ah!” 8 in this Tower !” 


37,5 Tus very Tower!“ echoed a voice, 
which to her affrighted g ſeemed cloſe 
| belide 4888 


cx 
- : 
Y 


1 


46 it | 


fit is even fo,” cried the, riling to 
ring for Martha, the very walls have 
power to tell the lights they have wit- 


„ neſſed. go 


| Whether i it was the! ROI! af of Ma- 
tilda had deceived her, from its proneneſs 
to take every deluſion, or whether, the 
voice had actually met her ear, ſhe feared: 
to remain alone in the gloom of her cham- 
ber, and was about to repeat the a 
when Martha entered the room. 


1 W n look ſo pale, — 
aid Matilda, ſteadily n her. 1 8 


T. A my lady, I do not wow gp £ 
but I really am afraid to come all acroſs 
the hall, and up the ſtairs, and through 
the gallery alone. I always think I ſhall 
ſee Mrs. Laurie, or ſomebody !'' 


As Martha faid this, ſhe gave a fearfut © 
glance ro the chamber, while Matilda | 
ſighed art en herſelf. ** 


© ll | 5 Who 


[ 12 . 


62 Who do yon mean by ſonebady g” "Gi 
the. 
% Bleſs me, my lady, there is hardly 
any telling, but Humphry is ſo queer, 
and David has ſcen ſuch odd things, that 
hat is that my lady Oh, 51 5 
but the wind. e 


e What 10 David g 2 4 Ma- 
tilda, whoſe ee ON was affected even 
to implicit credulity.” 


Dear my lady, you will hardly believe 
me if I tell you, but he told nobody but 


me, and I promiſed not to tell again ;--= 


but, it is very different telling you, my 
lady, and 1 of the ſervants pe 


40 16 do not know as to chat Martha, but 
proceed. ll 22 


Why, David ſays, my! 


ada that as he 
was coming by the back pa the eaſt 
wing, he happened to look up Wthe little 


% | _ turret 


und - 


turret t that has ſome long holes i in it; 1 do 
not know what you call them, my lady pov. 


. Yes,---loop-holes well, in one of 


theſe was a face; -a face, my lady, and 


he ſaw the two eyes, as plain as I fee you 


now, but, it was not a Chriſtian” 8 face.“ 


cc What could it be, then, if It was not 
human?” 


} h 


& I'm ſure I do not know, but David, 


though a ſtout-hearted lad, was very much 
frightened ; yet, do you know, my lady, he 
was ſo ventureſome, he would go and ſee 
if any thing was there, and ſo he came 
round, and went in the chapel. FM 


66 The chapel" ſaid Matilda, 
_ © Yes, ny lady ;---this turret is a Nair- 


caſe that ads that leads to them terrible 
rooms 


W 


r the chapel :---well, and if you 
„ + 1 ; will 
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will Ubelerei it, 1 he gotthere (fore: went 
up the ſtair-caſe,) chere was thing at all !” 


Matilda was relieved ; he ha expected 5 
ſomething much more deciſive, or terrible, 
and, promiſing her narrator {he would keep 
it quite ſecret, prepared for repoſe. 


"Auhlocourt was now lef frequent i in his 
viſits than before ; the delicacy of Matilda's 
ſituation demanded this ſacrifice; but, when 


he did ſpend a few hours with her, his de- 


parted aunt was their conſtant theme : and, 
by this gentle participation, each of their 
ſorrows Were ſoothed and alleviated. | 


But, in the hours the as s obliged to 
ſpend alone, the felt the Tower more de- 
ſolate than ever ; and the thoughts of the 


count Del Fiori---of Seraphine, and Mrs. | 


Laurie, (the former of whom died, per- 
haps, by ſome unfair means,) would make 


her ſhudder, as ſhe croſſed the gloomy 


apartments, and tremble at the vibration 


of her own light footſteps, or the”. uncer- 


tain flaſhes of her feeble taper. 


_ 7 1 


. 


[ns] 


- The following letter ſomewhat broke the 
gloom that ſurrounded 5 but did not 3 
lpate it: 80 


== tees -- 
on . k 


— 


«To LADY MATILDA COURCE, Mp 
1 Convent de St. Las Senlis. 


„ Thank Heaven, my dear friend, we 
are in comparative peace, within theſe holy 
walls, where the indefatigable induſtry of 
Mr. Marnonville has placed us ; but the 
unfortunate lady Waldemar has not yet re- 
gained her ſenſibility. She is as gentle as 
poſſible ; her inſanity has taken a turn, that 
melts every heart in nancy and Pity. 


” The benevolent filters allt me with 
delight, in rendering her every attention: 


poor Marnonville is too much affected, to 
be able to ſee her often. 7 
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_ «© She often wanders, with me, in the 
gloomy wood that ſurrounds the Convent, 
: and talks in a way that wrings my very 

I 2 | | heart- 
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heart-ſtrings. The 8 fonkbility. ſhe 
diſplays is, when we catch a faint ſound of 


the inarten's ſong, or veſpers, which raiſe. 


her ſenſatiens (inſane as ſhe is) almoſt to 
extacy. She ſometimes knows whence the 


| harmony procedds, but oftener 1 imagines it 
aerial. 1 KEY OE 


. The river Nonnette winds around the 
baſe of the Convent; on its margin | often 
walk with lady Waldemar, who ſometimes 


receives a faint impreſſion, by the beauties 


of this romantic ſpot, and calls it Ruthyne. 

The orders of this place are by no means 
ſtrict, which was its recommendation in 
the eyes of Mr. Marnonville. Lady Wal- 
demar has aſſumed the habit. ---She looks 
more like a beautiful hs than an inha- 
bitant of this world. | 


LT We have not yet 8 from England. 
Now that we are ſtationed, I hope to re- 
ceive your advice, whether it is not better 
for us to remain here, till Mr. Marnonville 
can get ſome intelligence of lord Walde-' 


5d 


„ | * ; 5 Mar; 


;\ for we yet have c our hopes that he i: is 
not dead. 6 


1 


« Adieu, dear lady Matilda. -In the 
expectation of hearing from you ſoon, I 
reſt ſatisfied. 1 5 


ANNA MORV AN. 


Matilda anſwered this letter immediate- 
ly, and begged miſs Morvan to remain in 
France, till ſhe was aſſured of the life or 
death of lord Waldemar. She had before 

diſpatched a meſſenger to London, who 
returned and informed her, the ſervants 
had neither heard of their lord or lady, 

ſince the departure of the latter. Thus 
puzzled in regard to the fate of the former, 
and dreading a total dereliction of reaſon 
in her unfortunate ſiſter, Matilda s mo- 
ments paſſed i in unavailing grief; to which, 
the recent loſs of her elegant friend, gave 
the greater poignancy. | 
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Amidſt all her ſorrows, ſhe had ſtill a 
| ſenſibility of others happineſs. She fore- 
faw, or hoped he foreſaw, that the gentle 
virtues, and unaſſuming beauties of the 
lovely Anna, might impreſs Marnonville 
with a paſſion as tender as that he once felt 


for her; and this, joined with the remote 


poſſibility of lord Waldemar's being ſtill 
living, ſometimes found its way to chear 
her ſpirits, which, but too often, took the 
Jun of deſpondence. 


2 Kuhineoutt's affiduities, too, had their 
charms ; and, feeling ſhe was wrong in 
delaying what might be happineſs, ſhe 
once more promiſed him her hand, as ſoon 
as lord Waldemar's life or death could uy 
aſcertained. 
But the en of her difiveſs 1 was not 
yet full. At the time ſhe was giving way | 
to the deluſions of hope, her peace was 
again * by the weng * 


— 


* To 
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e 10 LADY MATILDA COVRCE_ 1 
2 42 Comment th th 3 


3 N © We are andanes. our unfortunate lady 
Waldemar is flown from the Convent, 
She is but this moment miſſed. Mr. Mar- 
nonville is ſommoned, and we are. going ip 
purſuit of her; all the wood has been 
ſearched, to no purpoſe. 


08 This blow almoſt „ me; 
my head ſwims, my ſenſes are confounded. 
Adieu, dear lady Matilda. A chaiſe is 
wilting at the Convent gates. 
ANNA MORVAN-" | 


1 accidentaly Rh 7 "while | 


Matilda was weeping over this freſh proof 
of Aguſta's inſanity, 


8 a My Matilda I” cried he, 40 why this 
ineffectual ſorrow 9 new calamity FR 


She put the letter into his hand, 


« Conſole yourſels,” faid he, * he 
14 i: had 


had read it, · doubt not, but their pur- ? 
ſuit will be ſucceſsful : they have, moſt 
probably, - overtaken the lovely fugitive 
before now. Come,“ (added be) taking 
her hand, let us walk; do not thus dif- 


| treſs me.” 


She ſmiled o on him with gdf tender- 
neſs, and, putting her arm within his, ſtroll- 
ed with him over the level green, before the 
Tower. Each abſorbed by different re- 
flections, they approached nearer the 

chapel than 1 were n accuſtom- | 

cd to do. 

he ſun was tinting with its lateſt rays, 
dhe heights of the grey turrets, and the 
laſt ſighs of evening were wiſpering 
through the battlements: amid this ſoft 
murmuring, Matilda thought ſhe diſtin. 
guiſhed ſomething uncommon, and, ſtop» 
ping once or twice, bade Aubincourt 
liſten, L 


1 bear nothing, faid he, and 
| . „ n 


* 


I 1211 
was walking away, but Matilda” again 
4 1 am ſure,” «cried ſhe, I hear more 
than the wind: the ſound N from 
the chapel.” - : 


Some birds have taken . chere, 


and now adam you wich their e 


cc Hark! 1 cried Matilda. A ang but 

diſtinct ſcream, floated on the echo of the 
building. Aubincourt turned away, and 

TOO much agitated. V 


C What v4 all this f con} Matilda 
Says ce what am I to believe B70: 


+ 68]: know not, i returned Aubincourt, 


ſolemnly; © it is paſt belief, ann 
* be 5 nie ni 15 


| 66 Indeed be e Matilda, not « erect 
comprehending him. 


1 


F222 } 

80 many things,” reſymed Aubin. 
| court, conſpire to aſſure me, all i is not 
within the reach of human conception, in 

te cenfines of that 3 * er Ma- 

| tikda?” 2 


As they turned from the chapel, a louder 

ſurie k iflued thence Aubincourt heſitated 
2 moment, and then ruſhed in the broken 
door-way ; Matilda, not daring to ſtay 
behind alone, reluctantly followed. All 
was. ftill on their entrance, fave that _ 
+: —_— bat fitted 1 the pillars. 


68 advanced; Matilda Rill . 
lowed. The profound filence, and lofty | 
ſpaciouſneſs of the chapel, in their tate of 

- liſtening ſuſpence, was dreadful : Aubin- 


Court turned to leave it, when a noife of 


hurrying, though light ſteps, broke on 
the ſolemnity; an elegant female figure 
ruſhed from an arch, and threw herſelf at 
Aubineourts feet, apparently in fpeechleſs 
Sony. He retreated a few ſteps, — 

ed 


Tt 123 * 


4 ae a pillar ;- the then - turned to 
2 and broke che awful n a 
„1 * of 
E Oh, will you not Hdd e 7 cried the; 
10 1 have done nothing that deſerves 
death! de 


| Aubincourt now Qebted; as if from a 
dream, and, ee her fen * n | 
nnen | | 


KO What art 4 what canſt 458 be 
but N iv by Mio : 


Matilda, at firſt, doubted 8 but, 
in a moment, the flaſh of conviction almoſt 
overcame her, and ſhe retired farther 
among the pillars, that ſhe might not betray 
her feelings. Scarcely knowing whither 
ſhe was going, and blinded, as well by her 
tears, as the ſurrounding gloom, ſhe ſoon 
felt herſelf roughly ſeized, and, in the next 
moment, ſaw a man's arm, glittering with a 
dagger, over her ſhoulder. Her ſcreams ran 
OR 1 arches with frightful reverbe- 

: Oh ration: 


(re) 


kation: the ruffian was OM her to ia 
more remote part of the chapel, and ſhe 
believed her fate to be inevitable, till ſhe ' 
| . heard the voice of Aubincourt. The man 
inſtantly let go his hold, and ſhe —_— 5 
eee on the ent. 5 


On recovering, ſhè found herſelf tender- | 
ly ſupported by Aubincourt; and Sera- 
phine, whom ſhe hardly yet believed mor- 


tal, was bending over her, with looks that 


might have characterized a miniſtering | 
angel. The man who had ſeized her lay on 


the ewes 4 g with agony, and all 
the ſervants were fearfully crowdin 8 round. 


[ ene looks were e wild, and his 
geſture diſtracted: his face was black with 
the agitation he had undergone; all the 


fire of his character was rouſed, and every 


feeling touched by wonder, fear, and rage; 


his wonder at the exiſtence of Seraphine, 


his fears, his agonizing fears for the life 
of Matilda, and his rage at the. ruffian, 
with now appeared to be dying. 
e Wretch * | 


© Wretch!” cried Aubincourt, turning 
to him, well may thy crimes now ſtrike 
on thy guilty heart, and double in HA 
the pengy of Geet Tm —on 


Matilda caſt her eyes on the diſtorted 
face, as one of the ſervants held a lamp 
ncear it, and exclaimed with horror, * 

count De Laffon | 26 : 


40 And i is it not juſt, 25 oa Aubin 
0 that you ſhould receive your puniſhment 1 
from my hand ?---me, whom you baſely 
robbed of my treaſure, you have thus baſe- 
ly caſt away ! ---Inhuman monſter! and 
wouldſt thou have torn 1 my heart a ſecond 
ame?” wn pep nl 


He ſtruggled for utterance ;---his emo- 
tions overpowered his ſpeech :---ſtriking 
his forehead, he ſeized the arms of Sera- 
phine and Matilda, and hurried them from 
this dreadful ſcene of miſery and guilt. 


' a * * , * 1 P a. 
| ® 
3 e 


CHAP. N. 


To ay I have gone no in? . 
| BmAKBSPEA RE. 


ol TEE moment they entered the hall, 
Matilda embraced the counteſs, and be 
her as a dear relation. | | 


« Ah!” cried the civil mts. 
40 bw have I Mm to aſſert my affi- 
nity 


(7). 


nity td you -en at che time I ob- 
liged to make you believe I was a ſuperan< _ 
' tural being, how has my heart flown to- 
ward you, as the only one who could _ 
my de ne F : 


. Ah, why,” cried Matilda, Ry you 
not before diſcovered yourſelf "od 2 


8 Sea inſtant death Wend have bern 
my portion, if it had been known, before 
1 could procure a ſafe aſylam: but there 
are more weighty reaſons. I owe my pre- 
ſent. danger to a groundleſs/ furmiſe, that 
you were acquainted with my exiſtence. 
The count {I cannot call him my huſband) 
inſtantly meditated my death, from which, 


the generous Aubincourt his, 4 ſecon g. 0 


time, — me. 


4 
* 
3 


* 


To aid the ohio that were 
: Glowing, from both Seraphine -and Ma- 
tilda, Aubincourt went again to the chapel, 


to enquire after the dying count; and : 
found, from the ſervants, who were ruſh- 


3 | ing 
1 
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ing from the door, hee: he had jun. ex- 
1 e 


| FE Oy to him, that, in the darkneſs of 
the evening, the wretched aſſaſſin had miſ- 
taken Matilda for the counteſs ; and he 
fhuddered when he reflected, how few mo- 
ments might have ſeen his dagger in her 
heart. He foreſaw, too, that it would be 
neceſſary to clear himſelf from the odium of 
the murder; and, ordering proper care to be 
taken of the remains, he bade adieu to his 
fair friends, and ſought refuge at court, 
where, obtaining an audience, he cleared 
himſelf, and procured a formal reſtitution 
of Seraphine s rights, as the legal counteſs | 
De Lafton. 


While he was gone, Seraphine and Ma- 
tilda related to each other their ſeveral ad- 

. . ventures; the latter ſuppreſſing in hers, 
the parts relative to Aubincourt ; nor, till 
this time, did ſhe learn, how dear he had 
been to the countels. | | 


{19] 

It appeared, that the joy of the count 
Del Fiori, on again receiving his daughter, : 
prevented any diſguſt he might otherwiſe 
have felt at her haſty marriage, "til ſhe un- 
fortunately explained to him, in private, 
what had paſſed. He ſoon found out the 
whole affair; not only the views of that 
union, but the writer of the fatal billet; 


that hid the foundation of ſo much mis. 


ſery. It was lord Arthurine,---who, anxi- 
ous to repair the eſtate which had been 


| almoſt ſunk in diſſipation, ſought thus to 
ſecure to himſelf the count's wealth. It : 
was evident, alſo, that on finding that bn 

fruſtrated, he had entered into an agree- 
ment with De Laffon, that a part of what- 
ever was left by the count Del Fiori, on his 


L death, ſhould become his. 
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The deveived, W count, could 
not help reproaching De Laffon, for the in- 

famous part he had acted, in concert with | 
his treachorous nephew. It was to this, 1 
perhaps, Seraphine owed the death of „ | ll | 
father. The poor count died ſuddenly, | h \ 
Vor. III. | K „ | l 

| 
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and Seraphine had, in addition to her for- 
rows, the belief that it was by poiſon. So 
mach did ſhe conceive herſelf friendleſs, 
that ſhe could not conſent to the enterment 
of her father ; his remains were encloſed i in 
lead, and placed i in a chamber in the eaſt 
wing, where, perhaps, the moſt luxurious 


hours ſhe ſpent was, weeping by the 
body. | | 


Soon after this melancholy event, an 
| entire revolution took place in the houſe- 
hold ; all the ſervants being diſcharged, 
(except Seraphine's attendant,) and only 
two hired in their ſtead, whoſe very looks 
made the unfortunate counteſs ſhudder 
with a fearful preſentment of impending 


evil. The count graduated from coldneſs 


to unkindneſs,---from unkindneſs to cruel- 
ty; and his hapleſs victim was ſoon treated | 

with a degree of inhumanity, that made 
her fear for her _e- 


A confinement to her chamber was fol- 
Jowed by a ſe en from her faithful wo- 


— s #4 ** 


man; BE 


[131 ] 
man; EE then ſhe firſt began to feel all 
"OF horrors of her deſtiny. 


FF generous, elegant Au- 
bincort, was all her ſoul could turn to for 
relief; in reflecting on him, ſhe ſometimes 
ſoared above miſery ; ; but this was a plea- 
ſure of which time ſoon. robbed her, and 
an old Citra, that, as a great indulgence, 
was left in her chamber, took the place of 
his idea. The hours not devoted to muſic, 
were ſpent in meditations, and that delight-- 
ful communication, ſenſibility holds with 
the beneficent Deity, was her only ſup- 
port ; the leſſons ſhe had received from her 
ſainted father, were now heightened and 

improved, and deprived of all earthly 
converſe, ſhe ſeemed to feel herſelf more 

immediately in the Divine preſence, that 
= duenne comforted, and relieved 8 
Writin g materials, too, were allowed her, 
and ſhe could ſometime compoſe her mind 
in hymns, which ſhe ſung to the wild tones 
of her old inſtrument. 8 


* 
* 1 Several 


5 ge MI 
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Several years wore away in this manner, 
during which, ſhe ſeldom ſaw the count, 


who, to all her queſtions, uſed to oppoſe a 
profound ſilence. One night, an unuſual 
noiſe alarmed her; the door of her cham- 
ber opened, and the inhuman man entered 
with a naked ſword. He appeared agi- 
tatca, and, laying down the weapon, broke 
the ſtern filence he had ſo long obſerved. 


 __* Seraphine,' ' cried he, you cannot 
be ignorant that a huſband has the power 
of diſpoſing his wife as ſhall beſt ſuit his 


will.” 


= «1 am an unhappy inſtance of the truth 
of your remark, my lord, returned ſhe, 
meekly bowing. 


* You are * to my clemen- 
CY, for theſe years of exiſtence, when, 
though much contrary to my intereſt, I 
have forebore to take the life, that, by the | 
laws of creation, is mine when I chule.” 


% Oh 


[ 133 ] 


Oh, ſay not ſo!” exclaimed Seraphine, 
e my life is not your's, but the God's that 
gave it; you cannot take it away?“ 


His countenance expreſſed all the dark 
ferocity of his nature, as he replied, I know 
that I have a right whenever you become 
troubleſome, to remove you ; that time is 
arrived, you are in my way; a youthful, --- 
a a beautious bride awaits me: you muſt be 
removed.” As he ſaid this, however, his 
voice faultered ; he ſeemed ſtruck with the 
8 — of the deed he meditated. k 


I have ſuffered you, he continued, 
to live thus long to be my torment ; Why 
would you wiſh to make me miſerable; 
your years may not be many, why ſhould 
you hee to their being bernd 15 


Selbe thou gh horror- ſtruck with the 
idea of immediate death, could but look 
with ſurpriſe on the wretch, who could 
afe her to make ſo great a facrifice for his 

OWE lake, 
4 | 
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cake, after all the ſufering he had given 
ber. „ : 


Unable to bear the filence that enſued, 
the count aroſe, and paced the chamber: 
he had given death to the man who up- 
braided him, without remorſe ; but his i in- 
nocent, beautiful wife, who, ſeemed to a- 


wait the blow with patience, he could not - 


look upon under his diabolical determina. 
| Yap, {hou ſevere compunction. 


ie length he ſtepped to the FOUR 
1 Come i in, cried he, 8 ſhe ſubmits,” 


A man entered, 0 IR countenance,. 
the wretched Seraphine n 
ſhricked, . 


10 You ſaid, my lord,” cried the wretch, 
< that ſhe ſubmitted ; that ſcream is not a 
Ggn of it. 


40 Seraphine,  faid the « count, approach- i 
= | ing 


- 


1 


ing her, te it is uſeleſs repining, your time is 
: come.” 


She threw herſelf on her knees, and be- 
ſought him to ſpare her. The man, whoſe 
uncouth form hid a heart, the all- ſeducing 
outſide of the count could not boaſt, began. 
to be moved by her petitions, and joined 
her | in e | 


« ] tell you H . cried the 
count, © ſhe muſt be put out of the. 


L 


_ 


Humphry then idk his arm, „ and led 
him from the chamber, ſaying he had 
ſomething to communicate ; and Seraphine, _ 
thus for a moment reſpited, ſought to allay 
her fears in prayer, by which ſhe gained. 
fortitude and compoſure. 


its form, and binding in its obſervance ; 1 
that, on condition of her life's being ſpared, 
K 4 ſhe 


In leſs than an hour they both returned; 
the count row propoſed an oath, horrid in 
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-ſhe ſhould. 4 implicitly ſubmit to his com- 
mands: it was accepted by Seraphine, 

though not without ſhuddering, and ſhe 
was then taken by the arms, and Jed 
through the eaſt wing, to a ſtair-caſe that 
| communicated with the chapel. On de- 
ſcending, ſhe was led to a trap door, artful- - 
ly concealed. from all but thoſe who knew 
its ſecrets ; it opened, and diſcloſed another 


ſtaircaſe, compoſed of fone ; and ſhe was 


led into vaults, whoſe drearineſs, as they 
were a refuge from death, did not impreſs | 
her even with diſlike, , 


* Theſe,” cried the count, “are to be 
your future apartments; now, Seraphine, 
remember your oath, and liſten. You 
ſhall be allowed the comforts of a light, 
and of ſometimes going into the open air; 
but you never may diſcover yourſelf, un- 
der pain of inſtant death, beſide the breach 
of your promiſe. Humphry is to be your 
guardian, and, at the hours he thinks pro- 
per, you may emerge from your priſon, 
into the Chapel and ſhould you even be 

0 ſeen, 


[397 | 
| ſeen, you know the Fuperitition\: of the 


Welch peaſantry, and will not fail to turn 


it to your account: no chance of eſcape 
remains for you, and your oath ſhould enen 
you not to think of it. 


With theſe words he departed, and 
Humphry, after informing her, the reaſon 
of her,confinement was, the expected in- 
habitation of the Tower, left her to pre- 


pare thoſe conveniencies his own huma- 


nity, rather than that of the count, allow. 
ed her. 7985 | 


But, though Humphry was humane in 


a ſmall degree, his ſelf-love ſoon over- 
came it; for, from the frequent walks of 
the counteſs, (who began to watch for a 
glimpſe of Matilda,) he feared a diſcovery 


would be inevitable; and, well knowing 


what he might ſuffer, if facts were brought 


to light, he wrote to the count, complain- 


ing, that he could not anſwer for the con- 


ſequences of Seraphine's liberty. This 
happened ſoon after the count's marriage 


to 
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to lady Arthurine ; and, fired with rage, 
as well as inſtigated by the moſt powerful 
fears, he immediately ſet off for the Tower, 


and, arriving about wenig, hag the 
counteſs abſent. 15 cc nag 


The whole of Humphrey 8 repreſenta- 


tions now ruſhed on his mind, and, thrown 


off his guard, he was on the point of ſeek- 
ing her, as ſhe (hurried by the approach 
of Aubincourt and Matilda) ruſhed into 
the chapel. She inſtantly knew him, on 
his ſeizing her, and, uttering a ſeream, 

broke from him. Again he caught her, 
and the again eſcaped, while he was en- 
deavouring to extricate his poniard from 

a part of his dreſs; at that moment ſhe 

encountered her friends, and in the next, 
I the guilty count his deſerved death. 


CHAP. 


Oh! knew ye but his happineſs! of men 
The happieſt he! who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Prinks the pyre 88 of the rural life. 


Tnousox 


Tur eſtates of De Laffon now became 
Seraphine's, by hereditary right, ſince moſt 
of them were left her by her father, and 
no relation of the count's appeared to claim 


the others; for the ſoi diſant widow imme- 


pages: —— with her ſon, to the 


Continent, 
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Continent, there der: to remain, till 
the noiſe of this extraordinary affair ſhould 

de over.---Humphry and his wife, alſo, 

diſappeared, and never more were heard 


of. 


. It was before Matilda could” colle&t her 
ſcattered thoughts, ſhe received another - 
letter from miſs Morvan. 


C_—— 
4 TO LADY MATILDA COURCE. | Meaux, 


We are quite unſucceſsful in the pur- 
fait of our unfortunate friend, but we have 


found one fugitive, who will, we hope, 
procure the er of the other. 


ne Mr. a and I fat out, at- 
tended by our faithful Fenton, and reached 
a village, three leagues from this place, 
jiuſt as the ſun was about to ſet. While 
our horſes were changing, and the poſtil- 
lion taking refreſhment, Mr. Marnonville 


propoſed walking to a cluſter of ruins, re- 1 


mains of a magnificent chateau, that once 
diffuſed 


[144], 


diffuſed. plenty over this now poor and 
thinly inhabited hamlet. 


If we had time,” cried I, as I aſcend- 
ed a ſteep, to get a better view of the ruin- 


ed fragments, I ſhould like to ſketch | 


| ſome of the moſt mW 2 of this fa- 


| bric. 


| 


There ſeems to be a perſon,” ſaid 


n 1-716 ow who has anticipated your 
deſign.” 


Tan looked toward the place to which 
he pointed, and ſaw a man in a very plain 


dreſs, leaning againſt a broken pillar, with 
tablets in his hand; but he ſeemed more 


in meditation than employment. 


Does that air correſpond with the ha- 
bit?“ cried I, ſurely not! 


«© We advanced, without meaning to 
interrupt him ; but he raiſed his head :--- 
you will know what we felt, when I ſay 
that we ſaw lord Waldemar. 
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der He threw away his tablets, ran to us, 
and embraced us - alternately.---We' all 
wept; and he ſoon found, that ſorrow | 

bore its part | in our tears. | 


© Alas!” cried he, « k dare n not ot aſk af- 
ter we Auguſta.” "HH | 

1 Marnonville ventured, by degrees, to 
acquaint him with the truth. He bore it 
with apparent fortitude, but, & © am ſure, 
| his very foul was rent. 


66 - Hi ted us to a room within * 
ruins, which, he informed us, had been 
his reſidence ever fince he left England. 
I mentioned the duel, but he knew nothing 
of it: either different perſons, or a mali- 
cCious fabrication, cauſes all the miſery we 
now feel, the dreadful uncertainty of the 
fate of lady Waldemar. 


ee We LEAD _ night, to the place 
from whence I date. Perſons have been 


5 880 different ways, to gain intelli- 
gence | 


[243] | 


gence of our fair fugitive, ako are to meet 
at an appointed hotel in Paris, and there to 

leave their ſeparate accounts; and, if all 

purſuit is ineffectual, we return to England, 

with a faint hope, that ſhe may be arrived 

there before us. | 


EG We are in health, won 3 out 
of ſpirits. This meeting, which, but five 
days ago, would have been the height of 
happineſs, now loſes its value, by the loſs 
of lady Waldemar. Adieu, dear madam: 


we are on the n ve OY off for 
Paris, 


ANNA e 


A ſomething like hope darted acroſs the 
mind of Matilda, as ſhe read this letter: 
but her own ſorrows ſoon weakened, 
though they did not deſtroy this tranſient 

gleam. Aubincourt was returned, and 
muſt be yielded to Seraphine. She took 

the firſt opportunity of convincing him, 
ſhe 


— . ORE 2 YE — — — — — 2 — ge 4 * on 
8. * 
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ſhe renounced all claim to his aSeftion; and 


| begged he would reward the high virtues 


of the counteſs, by making her an offer of 


| his hand and heart. 


1 had . his love and 
admiration of Matilda could not be en- 


creaſed, but he found, that this proof of 


her virtue and fortitude, taught him, more 


than ever, what it was to loſe her, but as 
he accuſed himſelf of a part of Seraphine's 


ſufferings, ſo he thought himſelf bound to 


atone for it, if ſhe ſtill retained that tender 


| eſteem he once believed the felt. 


At the time that A alarmed 


Matilda and Standen, he was ſearching for 


Seraphine, whom he had previouſly ſeen 
in the chapel, but, not being able to diſ- 
cover the leaſt trace of any human being, 


he was compelled to believe, that nothing 
leſs than a ſupernatural one had deceived 


his eyes. He therefore reſigned himſelf 


again, to the ſoft pleaſure of loving Ma- 


Tilda, whom he had hoped ſoon to call his 


as] ,. 


6wn, when this unexpected occurrence 
| bade him relinguiſh her for ever; 


1 


5 was not by his power PR from her 
the anguiſh he felt, and his admiration was 
yet encreaſed, by her efforts to ſoothe him, 


Bs Do not tian of my ſorrow, fſaid 
ſhe, « remember I muſt be happy in ſee- 
ing you perform your duty; but you will 
make me miſerable, if you thus give way to 
deſpondence.” 


At that moment the counteſs entered 

the room. Aubincourt endeavoured to 
command his feelings, and Matilda retired - 
to acquire ſtrength, in the ſolitude of her 
| chamber. 


On her -deſcending, ſhe found Aubin-⸗ 
court {till the ſame, and the counteſs, what- 
ever might have been the ſubject of their 
converſation, was unuſually fluttered; for 
the calm that years of confinement had 
taught her, did not eaſily give way to cir- 

Vol. Ill, | L ceumſtanees, 
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cumſtances, and this little trembling was 
+ certainly occaſioned by ſomething intereſt- 
ing. She retired immediately after ſupper, 


and Aubincourt cautiouſly avoided all men- 


tion of what had paſſed. When he depart- 
ed, Matilda, notwithſtanding her reſolution, - 
Could not repreſs ſome hyſteric tears, that 
_ aroſe, when ſhe conſidered all her promiſed 
felicity thus blaſted for ever. 


The counteſs met Matilda at breakfaſt 
with altered looks, but her behaviour was | 
the ſame, except that a peculiar tenderneſs 
marked her tone, whenever ſhe pointedly 
| addrefſed her. Matilda was herſelf, and 

the hour paſſed comfortably, but each 
contrived, under different Fees, to ſe- 


perate very uw 


In the evening, Matilda, croſſing the hall 


toward the ſtair-caſe, immagined ſhe ſaw a 


ſomething very dark, ſtationed near the 
baluſtrade. Not yet entirely free from a 
few ſhades of ſuperſtition, that (notwith- 

landing — 8 exiſtence, had taken 
| away 


171 


| away every idea of the Tower 8 Wee 
haunted) yet remained on her mind, the 
retreated to the parlour, and ordered a 


fervant to light the hall lamp. That being 


done, ſhe adventured again. The appear- 
| ance, whatever it had been, was gone; and 


ſhe had aimoſt reached the ſtaircaſe, when 
ſomething tripped acroſs the pavement, 


and touched her ſoftly on the ſhoulder, 


She ſcreamed, but dared not look round, 


till a voice (whoſe feebleneſs gave her ſome 


courage) exclaimed, © I will not hurt you, 
when ſhe caſt a re) ons ana 
figure compleatly black. 

4 What are you of os the, fearfully. 


« Alas do you not know me ?---No, 


am not known,---I am forgotten; - 


8 I could e een ** 


The voice emits not bail to frike A Maril- 


da: the again ſcreamed, as the figure 
"ty off a veil that had entirely enveloped 


L 2 


it, 


= 
5 


[148]. 


it, and diſcovered the 3 form, and | 
woe -worn features, , of _ Waldemar. 


Matilda would have embraced her, bot : 
he ſhrunk back. 0 


e De norebuch me, cried dhe, wildhy, 
+ I have killed my huſband, and I am come 
here to ſeek his ghoſt.” T Tor} E 8 


1 © 


She turned round; 5 pointing to a dark 
paſſage that appeared through the pillars, 
again exclaimed - Huſh HE will come 
preſently---that 1 is the way.“ 


0 My dear Auguſta,” cried Matilda, 
ee do oC. not Know me ?” 
Oh yes, nnextiemedy: well; you per- 
funded me not to murder my Henry :--- 
you know I would not take your advice 31 
repent now. but no matter :---it will be 


: 25 all well preſently. But, who are you ? did 
you not come to me, one night, at the Con- 
vent ? . TI | remember now ; you 


\ 


told 
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told me I never ſhould be happy tall I had 
found my Waldemar; Alas ! I knew that 
before :---but where ſhall I ſeek him Pons 
Jou told me, added ſhe, drawing nearer, 
and ſpeaking low, re © You told me, in the . 
grave. Vou 3 not forget adieu. 


She was e away, but Matilda 
caught her arm, and, ſcreaming louder than 
before, brought Standen to her aſſiſtance. 
The poor old ſervant turned pale on ſeeing 
her favourite Auguſta in the dreadful guiſe 
of inſanity, and, with difficulty, helped Ma- 
tilda with her to the weſt parlour. 


Auguſta, as ſoon as ſhew as ſeated, began 
to talk to the weeping Matilda, without 
her former wildneſs, though ſtill with the 
ſame incoherent lamentations. The coun- 
teſs, who had been walking, came in moſt 
opportunely, and, with great preſence. of 
mind, aſſiſted Standen in calming both the 
unhappy ſiſters. Auguſta ſoon ceaſed to 
ſpeak; and, leaning her head on the back of : 
a chair, remained perfeſtly ſtill. 
„ 


[19] 


The night was advancing, and 1 even- 

ing air ſwelled into a wind; it ſometimes 

| ſeemed to bring voices with it, but Matil- 
da truſted not the evidence of her ears, and 
| Seraphine equally thought it Ne be an 


illuſion. 


« Yet ſurely,” cried ſhe, in 3 an interval 
of the breeze ,---ſurely I hear a carriage? 
Who can be coming at this late hour? 


. | Matilda aroſe, and went to the window; 
but it was almoſt dark, and only the tops 
of the trees ſullenly waving in the wind, 
could be diſtinguiſhed ; the noiſe they 

made ſwelled again with the blaſt, and all 
other ſounds were, for a few minutes, | 

drowned. „„ 


« It muſt be ſome peaſants,” ſaid Ma- 
tilda; we are never Giturbed 15 ſuch late 8 
viſitors? 710" 112 | 


a” 


'O bene had 1 a | this, before 
voices ſounded more ann, and in the 
next 


[191] 


next moment the bell at the us was s vio- 
. rung. | 


2 Holy Maria!” cried the countels, 
N what can this mean? 


The fereants were: Mae, 
tilda, begging Seraphine and Standen to 


watch her ſiſter, went into the hall, to re- 
ceive her viſitors. 


A gentleman firſt ruſhed i in, od threw 
himſelf on a ſeat without ſpeaking. Ma- 
tilda ſaw no more ;---ſhe ran to him, 
hung over him with tears, and took his 


" My Brother E cried ſhe —— my dear 
lord Waldemar, compoſe yourſelf. I know 
all that you feel on again entering this place; 
be calm; endeavour to hope 


= „Hope “ cried he, © alas, Matilda, it 
is ipod. 


- 


L4 «Why 


[ 152 } 


+ Why ſhould it be?” returucd the, | 
you may yet _ your Auguſta? 


He ſhook his head; but was unable to 
ſpeak. Mr. Marnonville and mit Morvan 
Jogked n 8 


. e faid Matilda, ce t me Con 
you to another room.“ (She took miſs Mor- 
van's hand, and preſſed it to her heart, 
but ſhe kept her 2 fixed on the a x, 
Py We. 3 | 


we. as,” cites he 1 muſt remain here ; 
---here, where I firſt faw my Auguſta. 
Auguſta ! Oh, ne” loſt, 15 ages 
angel! pe Ne Tor 
Fc Me calls me!“ - Lea” a volce, 
| ſhrill with extacy, I come, Oh, wy 
Waldemar, I come, even to thy grave.” 


Augufta, not to be retained Ws the ef- 
; forts of the . and Standen, burſt | 
open... 


BE 
- open the door, and threw herſelf at = 
| Waldemar' 8 feet. N 


Ah, my Henry. cried ſne, and 


are e you come for me ?---I have long ex- 


pected you When the winds and the 
waves ſtruggled againſt us, 1 looked for; you, 
but TR 152 not come ? 


Ld 


The wends died on tee lips, ſhe fainted 


in the arms of her diſtracted huſband, and 


Matilda, taking the advantage of her fit, 10 
prevailed on lord Waldemar to ſuffer her 


to be conveyed to a chamber, as quiet 


might reſtore her wandering ſenſes. As 
ſhe had predicted, Au guſta recovered her 
breath and ſenſes at the ſame time, and Ma- 


tilda, after explaining as many things as it 


Was neceſſary ſhe ſhould know, took every 
-precaution for her being undiſturbed, and 


flew to participate the joy that FOO 


"Vs 


As ne was crofling” the ball; atother. 


vhack HE Oy 85 but her terrors 


= | were 
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were quickly | diſſipated f when the found 
this a nun of the Convent from which Au- 
8 guſta had flown. Matilda immediately 


gueſſed to whom they were indebted for the ' 


preſervation of the beloved fugitive, and, 
tading the nun to the parlour, were all the 


__ | _ friends were aſſembled, firſt introduced the 


counteſs, by her proper title, and explained 
the circumſtances of which ONE) had not 
| heard. 


£21] hy F enter friend to introduce,” 
eried ſhe, leading forward the nun, whoſe 


is foſt eyes beamed with ſelf complacence at 


the ſight of the happineſs ſhe had been in- 
ſtrumental in procuring. | 


After many effufions of gratitude from 
all parties, ſhe was requeſted to give an 
account of the ſtorms lady Waldemar and 
ſhe muſt have weathered, ſince they left the. 
Convent. | | 


E It may be neceſſary to ſay,” ſhe began, 
« that, born of parents, who thought it 
good % 


[ag] 


good for my ſoul to be placed in a reli- 
X gious houſe, I entered St. Laure much 
againſt my inclination, and longed for no- 
thing ſo much as a liberation from thofe | 
ceremonies and OO” that tired and 
Wr male! : 17" 


ce „ evening, obſerving the gate un- 
faſtened, that led to a walk in the wood, 
where only boarders were permitted to go, 
an irreſiſtible impulſe led me to try my 
fate, and venture to eſcape. I heſitated a 
moment, but my deliberation was only a 
cautious obſervance that no one was near 
me. I burſt from the dreary walls with 
a palpitating heart, but turned ſick with 
deſpair, when I obſerved a nun in the 
avenue before me. I reſolved to excuſe 
myſelf, by aſking her whether ſhe was 
going. She turned, and I. beheld with 
joy it was the fair inſane, who had, with 
another lady, entered as boarders, and who 
| had taken the ht of the order. 


' 


1 12 am Zoing to Ruchyne,” cried ſhe, 
and you ſhall go with me.” yo) 


cn a Acta I heſitated — uneaſinefs I 

| ſhould give her companion, yet it was the 

only time for eſcape: I might aſſume her 
name, and elude the vigilance of the por- 
ters, by the innocent ſtratagem. I took 
her hand, and hurried on. Soon a porter 
met us, and enquired whither we were 
ftraying, at fo late an hour? I anſwered, 
“ This is the lady Waldemar -her turn 
for rambling muſt be indulged.” He nod- 
ded, and paſſed on, not diſtinguiſhing, in 
the dark, my * from that wh _ Mor- 5 


> - JAI , 


Other obſtacles were ſoon overcome, 
and J had the happineſs of finding myſelf 
free, in à ſmall village, on the banks of 
che Nonnerte. I was now determined to 
conduct lady Waldemar to her friends; 
and, ſeizing on à lucid interval, as the 
means af obtainin 8 neceſſary information, 

bs with | 


191. 


5 Aich a table knowledge of the Engliſh 


| tongue, had little difficulty in "OE wy 
180 hither. 


/ 


« ben the chaiſe entered the avenue, 


f lady Waldemar bade the poſtillion ſtop, 
. and, regardleſs of my entreaties, alighted, 
telling me, we might follow her ſlowly, 


"38 but on no account enter the Tower, tall ſhe 
ſent for us. I was obliged to give way to 


her wiſh, and, ſoon after ſhe had left us, a 
travelling coach, with ſeveral out riders, 
paſſed us. I now bade the man drive' on, 
and, half diſtracted by my fears for lady 
| Waldemar, ruſhed in, without ceremony, 
and, catching hold of a ſervant, aſked him 
if he had ſeen her. Here I was informed 
of the tide of happineſs that had ruſhed on 
| her, and, unwilling to introduce myſelf to 
the whole party, I waited till I could ſee 
lady Matilda, who bleſſes me for my care 


of her ſiſter, while I bleſs lady Waldemar, 
as the means of my eſcape from the walls 


of a Convent.“ 


The 
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The charming nun i with gaying⸗ 


ber name was Manon de Larc, on which 


lord Waldemar aroſe, and, taking her hand, 


aſſured her, he would, from that hour, 
make | her happineſs one of his firſt 


When the hurry of different feelings 
was over, a cloud again ſtole- Matilda's 


countenance, and her moments were pain- 
ful, unleſs when ſhe witneſſed the fincere 
happineſs that reigned in the boſoms -of 


lord Waldemar and Auguſta ; but her ſen- 
ſations were wound up to miſery, when 


Seraphine, taking an opportunity, when 


they were alone, mentioned, that Aubin- 


court, the laſt time they met, had offered 


Aer his hand. 


„Long years of Gece ee 
cht added the counteſs, have not 
obliterated the idea of his merits, or gene- 
roſity; but, my Matilda, muſt not ſuppoſe 


that I am fo weak, as to purchace hap- 
_ pineſs, 


19] 


Ts at the expence 4 adlA ü. 
No, my love, cried ſhe, embracing her, 
* you are deſerving of Aubincourt, and 
he alone is worthy of you.---I have ſent 
to him, to bid him come, and take happi- 
neſs at my hands,---you muſt not refuſe 
me the pleaſure of beſtowing on him, the 


only prize, that can W all * 2 oo 


tions.“ 


ty 


Matilda coals not CY 


. Believe me,” 5 viel a na coune 
teſs, « love is for ever fled from my 
dboſom.---I have been ſo long dead to the 
feelings of the world, that I ſhall never be 
tempted to enter that ſtate, partaking ſo 
much of its cares. -The greateſt felicity 
1 can now experience, will be in the 
friendſhip of my remaining relations, 
you, my dear Matilda, holding the firſt 
2 55 in my heart,” 


The ſober home- felt bliſs that Matilda 
of felt, | 


* 
* 
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1 on being chearfully 1 by the 
counteſs, to Aubincourt, could only be 
equalled by the unfeigned gratitude, with 
which he received her ; and no figh from 

the tranquil boſom. of Seraphine, no cloud 
ever ſhading her beautiful features, check- . 

cel their felicity, with the painful reflec- 
5 tion of its being a ſacrifice. 


an by ae grees, 3 her health, 
and mixed with the family, which now 
was one of uninterrupted felicity and af- 
fection. V» 


, The counteſs, to whom the Tower did 
in right belong, made a preſent of it to 
Matilda, as a memorial of her affection, | 
and gratitude; and continued to refide 
with them after their. marriage, till one of 
the magnificent ſeats of De Laffon, was 
| prepared for her ies 


The party fed. celuctantly, after a ; 
few weeks ſpent together, and Matilda, 
„ . retained 


016) 


| nid the 1 that Marnonville could 
not remain inſenſible to the virtues of the 


charming miſs Morvan. 


. The Toner no longer wore che appear- 
_ ance of frightful gloom, but of elegant 


and tranquil. ſolitude, ſuch a8 minds like 


thoſe of Matilda and Aubincourt, might 


be ſuppoſed to render it; and often, While 


they ſtrayed in the avenue by moon-light, 
memory brought back the days, when 


fear and gloom haraſſed their minds; when 


hardly a part of the ſtriking fabric was 


viewed without horror, and when the eaſt 


wing, (now repaired and new furniſhed, 
after the count | Del Fiori's body had been 
removed to the chapel,) ſtruck all with a 


ſhuddering, as the receptacle of ſome reſt- 


The ſweet idea, too, of their maternal 


friend, Mrs, Laurie, would ſteal over their” 
minds, and ſometimes draw a tear, but it 


was that of affection, rather than ſorrow, 


| 


JJ though 
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thou * ſometimes prompted by the wiſh, | 
that ſhe could. have lived to witneſs their 
Felicity. 


Thus, on an income by no means ſplen- 
did, did they taſte that happineſs, the 
miſguided lady Arthurine ſought, and 
taught her ſon to ſeek, in vain, amidſt 
ſcenes that diſſipated their wealth, and de- 
ſtroyed their conſtitutions. Thus did the 
young earl die before he reached his majo- 
rity, and the family eſtate devolved to 
Matilda and Auguſta ; the latter of whom, 
now, like her ſiſter, ſpent her time in the 
country, and became as exemplary a mo- 

ther, as ſhe was an amiable wife. 
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Lord Elmwar returned from Italy, and, 
for many years, added to the happineſs of 
his brother, after which, he died, leaving 
him his title and wealth, which Aubin- 
| court tranſmitted unſullied, and unimpair- 
4 ed, to his poſterity. 


The 


1 


The triumph of vice and villany was 
hort, that of virtue and fortitude, ehdured 
for ages ; and, may it be remembered, that 
a a principled firmneſs, while it enables us 
to repel the attacks of misfortune, entitles 
us to the glorious reward that awaits the 

virtuous, | 


; 


